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FOREWORD 


Arab Middle East Youth 


The authors of the articles presented in this issue of the Journal 
represent only a part of the group contributing to the program. Ad- 
ditional papers are in preparation but, as the first published descriptions 
of these studies, acknowledgement is due to two members of the Cross- 
Cultural Research Group not represented in this series: Mohamed 
Osman Nagaty of Cairo University and George Miller of Aleppo College, 
Syria. In addition, in the United States are several who have worked 
closely with the group in Cairo and Beirut, participating in both con- 
ferences and seminars, not only in the interest of this program but also 
in support of the general, interest in research in the behavioral sciences 
in the Middle East. Philip DuBois and Harold Webster assumed re- 
sponsibility for the early statistical analysis and standardization pro- 
cedures. After termination of data collection, Rolfe LaForge became an 
associate of the program, and during a year of strenuous work first in 
Cairo and then in Rome, completed the difficult task of organizing the 
data into a form which, to an important extent, has provided the basis 
for the reports in this series. In addition, though not represented in 
these reports, are Carl Hovland, Jean Macfarlane and Nevitt Sanford, 
who have contributed importantly to both method and content. Their 
contributions, however, are evident in the papers of this series. 

In the Middle East there are several who, as members of the ad- 
visory committee, have contributed significantly: Hanna Risk, A. A. 
El-Koussy, Abbas Ammar, and E. Terry Prothro. There are others who 
have in important ways assisted in the solution of many of the problems 
and, during difficult times, made it possible to carry the work forward: 
Raymond McLain, President of the American University at Cairo, 
Stephen Penrose, who, before his untimely death, was President of the 
American University of Beirut, John Province, Director of the Social 
Research Center in Cairo, and Wendell Clelland, during the period 
when he was President of the American University at Cairo. 

In addition to those who participated in the Middle East there were 
several in the United States who, interested in the Middle East or in 
special problems, have given generously of their time. We should men- 
tion in particular Daniel Lerner, Henry Murray, Morroe Berger, Horace 
Minor. Daniel Miller, and William Shroger. William Dix, Librarian of 
the Firestone Library, has made office and library facilities available 
during a period of the research at Princeton University. 
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In England, during 1958-1959, the Oxford Institute of Experimental 
Psychology provided office and other facilities for the continuation of 
the analysis. We are grateful to Albert Hourani and Stuart Redmond 
of Oxford University, L. J. Lewis and A. E. Maxwell of the University of 
London, Isabelle Menzies of the Tavistock Institute, and to J. S. Triming- 
ham of the University of Glascow, who have advised on numerous prob- 
lems. We are particularly indebted to W. D. Wall of UNESCO and Di- 
rector of the National Foundation for Educational Research, England, 
who, over a period of several years, served informally as a consultant. 

Finally, for the immense task of coding, which has made available 
an important segment of the data, and for contribution to the analysis 
in all its phases we are indebted to Mary Elizabeth Hudson, who has 
assumed many important responsibilities during the entire period of 
research. 
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The research with which these reports are concerned was made 
possible by two generous grants from the Ford Foundation, a series of 
grants by the Rice University providing continuing support since the in- 
ception of the program, and by a fellowship grant by the U.S. Department 
of Public Health, Education and Welfare.’ The research group is particu- 
larly indebted to Cleon Swayzee and Kenneth Iverson of the Ford Founda- 
tion, who, through their encouragement and support during both early 
and critical stages in the program, made possible its development into a 
major study. 

During the entire period UNESCO has provided encouragement 
and appointed Dr. Matta Akrawi to the Advisory Committee. When 
circumstances made it necessary to leave Egypt and establish headquarters 
in Italy, W. R. Aykroid and Frank Weisl of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the U.N. made both office and computing equipment of 
this organization available to the group. In addition, the assistance and 
cooperation of Dott. Angelo Amati deserves special mention. The Italian 
Ministry of Labor arranged for the use of its IBM computing facilities. 
In fact, the assistance provided in Italy by these two organizations made 
it possible to carry the work forward with little loss of time after the 
transfer from Cairo to Rome. 

Acknowledgments would not be complete without an expression 
of gratitude to the International Business Machines Corporation for the 
quality of its service and consideration in Cairo, Rome, Sindelfingen, 
London, New York, and Houston. 

Bradford B. Hudson 
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INTRODUCTION 
Problems and Methods of Cross-Cultural Research 


Bradford B. Hudson, Mohamed K. Barakat, and Rolfe LaForge 


The program of research, with which the following articles are 
concerned, has been both a comparative psychological study of the young 
Arab and American and an experiment in cooperative intercultural re- 
search. Those participating in the program, working in close collabora- 
tion over a period of five years, were individuals of different religions and 
cultures, and of five nationalities: Egyptian, Iraqii, Lebanese, Syrian, and 
American. Although the work was conducted during a period of political 
change and instability in the Middle East, it was in a spirit of mutual 
trust. Exploration and planning began in the summer of 1952. This was 
the year of the revolution in Egypt, a development which aroused the 
Middle East and stirred the imagination of populations living under 
systems which were in many respects similar to the one in which this revo- 
lutionary movement here was promising to change. The year 1953, when 
the program was moving into its first phase, was a period of consolidation 
by the new leaders in Egypt and of the organization of the Baghdad Pact 
—a development which produced a variety of reactions among the Arab 
countries. Tensions continued to mount. The program continued, how- 
ever, with data collection completed in October of 1956, just prior to 
the Suez crisis in November of that year. 

Cross-cultural studies in the social and behavioral sciences, involv- 
ing the cooperation of individuals of different national groups, have not 
been numerous. This is not for lack of either interest in or appreciation 
of the need for comparative research. Rather it appears to stem, to an 
important extent, from the lack of means for individuals of similar in- 
terests, but geographically separated, to identify and communicate with 
one another. The questions of problem selection, method, research de- 
sign, each with its own difficulties peculiar to its international setting, of 
course follow but are secondary to that of overcoming the initial hurdle 
of setting the stage for cooperative effort. 

This program developed following the identification of individuals 
in the several countries of the Middle East who were both interested 
and able to participate in a program of cooperative cross-cultural re- 
search. The first year of work was carried on by correspondence and was 
productive primarily in providing evidence of the substantial interests 
of the collaborators. Systematic work began with a planning conference 
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in the summer of 1953, the members meeting as a group for the first 
time. At this meeting, problem areas were chosen and a long range pro- 
gram outlined. 

The methods of cross-cultural research are not in principle unique. 
They are different primarily in the sense that procedural precautions be- 
come more critical and some problems more difficult to identify and to 
solve than for within-culture studies. The first appear in the process of 
designing the research. Given the research task they, to a large extent, 
concern the choice of methods that are possible and equivalent in the 
areas in which the research is to be conducted, There are two aspects to 
the problems encountered: their identification and their solution. Prob- 
lems may exist as restrictions imposed by customs, taboos, values, politi- 
cal considerations, characteristic patterns of interpersonal relations, in- 
cluding hierarchies of authority and prestige, all of these may directly 
or indirectly exert their influence. Their identification may require an 
intimate knowledge of the culture. Although this may be facilitated if 
persons native to the areas are participating in the planning, some may 
become apparent only in the analysis of results. Once identified the 
solution of some may require compromise or modification of method or 
even of research objectives. 

A second set of problems arise in the process of data collection. This 
includes establishing an equivalence in rapport between the researcher 
and the respondent, uniform methods of task presentation, equivalence 
in motivation and goal orientation. In these studies it was important not 
to indicate the comparative orientation of the research. If, for example, 
this had been known to the respondents, instead of speaking as students, 
they might have organized their responses as Egyptians vis a vis Iraqiis, 
or Americans. Particularly in areas where the spirit of nationalism is 
strong, such an orientation would influence responses. Anonymity was 
guaranteed to further discourage responding in terms of special roles. 
Since a difference in role orientation or motivation may underlie an ap- 
parent difference in social norms, these constitute important factors for 
control. 

A third set of problems concerns the choice of similar samples. This 
is another area with many unknowns for the sociological variables upon 
which samples are matched cross-culturally may not be equivalent. Even 
age or education in terms of years may have different implications. There 
are also operational problems. Local conditions may necessitate com- 
promises with realities in some areas. These may be political. The back- 
log of research in an area or the availability and accuracy of population 
statistics may be such that one must depend upon estimates in sample 
selection. 

A fourth, its importance varying with research objectives, is the 
timing of data collection in the several areas. Data collection is preferably 
done during the same period of time. Although this consideration may 
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not be critical for some problems, research has a way of yielding informa- 
tion on questions that may be unanticipated. Therefore, even though the 
studies are focused upon issues that may represent relatively stable char- 
acteristics, not subject to change with fluctuations in local conditions, 
political, economic, etc., it may yield information upon some that are. 
Therefore correspondence in time may be more important than is ini- 
tially apparent. 

A fifth type of problem relates to the final phase of analysis and re- 
porting. In comparative research these almost of necessity require a 
centralized operation. Preliminary studies presumably determine, and to 
a degree standardize, the measures employed; they have probably also 
revealed omissions and shortcomings warranting change in procedure. 
Additional preliminary studies are in order if conditions permit, but a 
series of such is not always possible when research is geographically wide- 
ly scattered. Further, if the studies are in areas that are relatively unex- 
plored psychologically, the task of arriving at a set of fully satisfactory 
measures could be a long one. In any case, regardless of the completeness 
of preliminary work, the final data emerging requires analysis to estab- 
lish equivalence of measures as the basis for inter-area comparisons. This 
involves the treatment of the data from all areas, using the same methods, 
and equivalent sample breakdowns. In spite of temptations to divide 
responsibilities between areas, the treatment of the data, in so far as it 
is comparative, should be centralized. Further, as those who have en- 
gaged in comparative research well know, the analysis is unlikely to be 
routine if the data are to be fully exploited. It may exceed the costs, in 
terms of time and expense, required by all the preceeding phases of plan- 
ning, preliminary work, and data collection. 

The second aspect of this final phase concerns the reporting. There 
are two kinds of reports that may emanate from a program of cross- 
cultural research: specific area studies and those oriented toward inter- 
area comparisons. A program which is cross-cultural should place 
emphasis upon the latter. Within-area studies are valuable in themselves, 
but the temptation is likely to be strong to incorporate data relative to 
other areas. They then become comparative and as such should be based 
upon the analysis that has been comparatively oriented, constant with | 
respect to methods, samples, etc. The implication of these considerations | 
is that this final phase as it pertains to the comparative aspects of the re- 
search is the continuing responsibility of those who can carry forward 
the inter-dependent operations of analysis and reporting, maintaining 
communication with participants in other areas who may be involved in 
that aspect of the research. 


The Problem of Meaning 


Whereas studies within a culture are concerned with individual 
variation about the norm for that culture, cross-cultural studies provide 








information about variation of norms as a function of cultural differences. 
Cross-cultural comparisons in terms of norms, however, are fraught with 
problems. They center to an important extent around the issue of equ'va- 
lence of meaning. Meaning is a source of error at two levels. The first is 
at the data collection stage and is of two kinds; one concerns the stimulus, 
the other the response. Studies within a culture area usually neglect these 
questions, the assumption being, rightly or wrongly, that the background 
of experiences of members of the samples is sufficiently similar to have 
provided in the first place a common core of meanings for the terms 
employed, and in the second, response forms that are equivalent. In cross- 
culture research these assumptions cannot be made, and the issues may 
be further complicated by the need to use two or more languages. We 
shall first describe the problems associated with data collection. 


Response Equivalence 


Similar behavior may have different meanings. Stealing, for example, 
by the adolescent in an American middle class culture is associated with 
maladjustment. The same behavior among the youth of certain lower 
classes may be associated with good adjustment. Even within one culture 
area, stealing behavior has different meanings and different consequences 
in different subcultural groups. In other words, the same response may be 
genotypically different. Likewise, two responses may be genotypically 
the same but phenotypically different as different customs in different 
societies serve equivalent functions. 

Another type of problem associated with the response is that of 
evaluating differences in response magnitude. Often local or cultural 
norms provide the frame of reference for responses. The question, “Are 
your parents wealthy? average? poor?”, is an example. The father of a 
village-bred boy in Egypt, for example, owns a gamousa, chickens, and 
five acres of land. He would be considerably above average in the Nile 
Valley, but these objective criteria would be irrelevant in Baghdad or in 
the United States. 

Cross-cultural comparability in terms of magnitude, however, may 
exist as a problem for some issues or questions and not for others. In 
these studies there are four types of items that can be identified: Ob- 
jective, subjective, relative, and attitudinal. 

Questions classed as relative are those which require that the response 
be made in terms of perceived cultural or community norms. In the 
example cited above, “Are your parents wealthy, average, poor?”, there 
is no way, even if it were desirable, to equate different cultural, sub- 
cultural, or even community groups on the basis of absolute magnitude. 
In this instance the significant issue, psychologically, and the response 
elicited is how the individual perceives himself in his environment. Hence, 
if the stimulus, that is the connotative meaning of the question, is es- 
sentially the same cross-culturally, then responses to questions of this 
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type can be compared between areas qualitatively on a relative basis, 
or quantitatively in terms of degree of relationships to other variables 
even though there are local variations in the absolute criteria for wealth. 

A second type is the subjective question. It consists of those items 
for which cultural or community norms are unknown to the respondent. 
“Are you, in general, happy?”, is an example. Under normal circum- 
stances, for lack of knowledge of the feelings of others, the individual 
is forced into a subjective estimate. Questions of this type are compar- 
able cross-culturally, providing again that the terms employed have 
equivalent meanings. 

The third class of item is the objective type. This consists of those 
questions which have reference to occurrence of events. “Sometimes I 
cross the street to avoid meeting persons whom I know,” or “I attend 
movies once, twice, three or more times a week.” If absolute frequencies 
are requested, as in the latter example, or if the question cannot be 
answered by recourse to cultural norms, as in the first instance, then 
intensities can be compared directly cross-culturally, providing again 
that the meanings of terms employed are equivalent in the two languages. 

Finally, there are the attitudinal type questions which focus upon 
attitudes or values. The statement, “It is only natural and right for 
each person to think that his family is better than any other,” is an ex- 
ample. The purpose of this kind of question is to elicit a statement of 
the attitude actually held by the respondent. The reply may be made 
with knowledge of community norms, and a subjective feeling of how 
far his attitude lies from the mean. Further, the attitude expressed re- 
flects the impact of the culture upon him in the course of his develop- 
ment. His response thus may represent an inter-action between personal 
and community values, with the latter often setting limits beyond which 
he may be reluctant to go. As such, one would expect that responses to 
this type of question would be in part a function of the culture, there- 
fore relating differently cross-culturally to other environmental and 
personality variables. 

Given response comparability on a relative or frequency basis, it 
remains to be established that they are genotypically equivalent. In the 
last instance it is evident that they may not be and this may become ap- 
parent only in differences in their relationships to other responses and 
variables which are equivalently related cross-culturally. 


Stimulus Equivalence 


The second kind of error in cross-cultural research concerns the 
stimulus, As discussed above, responses can be compared cross-culturally 
only if there are grounds for assuming equivalence of meaning of the 
stimulus. If the meaning is different, of course, responses are non-com- 
parable. Needless to say, considerable care was given to the translation 
of the English into the Arabic form. 
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In these studies the questionnaire, originally framed in English, 
was translated into Arabic and examined in Beirut, Cairo, and Baghdad 
for phrasing and terminology. It was then translated back into English 
by three persons unfamiliar with the English version and revised in the 
light of these translations. It was then again reviewed in Egypt and the 
final form printed. A series of sixty interviews were also conducted in the 
Middle East and the United States as a further check on comparability 
of meaning. This was done by first giving a shortened version of the 
questionnaire and, following this, an interview with each person. The 
emphasis of these interviews was on the meaning which had been placed 
upon the question and terms employed in the two languages. 


Meaning as a Problem in Reporting 


The second level at which the issue of meaning is a problem is in 
reporting, for at this point new summarizing terms are introduced which 
have not been subjected to the checks made of those used in data col- 
lection. Scales and indices may be labeled according to established prac- 
tice, usually Western, and the connotations of these terms, their mean- 
ings, have been derived in part from the accumulated reports of research 
which also refer to results most probably obtained in a Western culture 
area. 

A case in point is the term, authoritarianism. The unfavorable con- 
notations generally associated with it are derived from studies in the 
United States. These connotations are necessarily implicit in the discus- 
sion of authoritarianism in other cultural groups. Its use, therefore, im- 
plies a value judgement. What is needed, as your Journal Editor has sug- 
gested, is another term which does not have these associated evaluative 
meanings, a characteristic which should in fact preclude its use in com- 
parative research. 


Meaning: Its dependence upon a frame of reference 


Comparative research requires a frame of reference. Since there 
are no absolute scales, the evaluation of data is dependent upon the 
availability of comparable information from a culture which is known. 
Although the research of the anthropologist is often upon a single tribe, 
the results are meaningful because the pattern of living described is so 
clearly a departure from modern ways of living. Data concerning an 
advanced culture, however, may not be obviously either the same or 
different. The divorce rate in country X may be 5 per 1000. This state- 
ment floats unless it can be compared with the rate in others. This is 
most clearly evident when they concern relationships between variables, 
magnitudes which may be meaningless without a frame of reference. 
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Data on a given culture may be useful, in so far as they can be compared 
with equivalent data from another—preferably, a familiar one. 


Correlational Approach 


Estimates of success in achieving equivalence in meaning have been 
based in part upon correlations. This method does not differentiate be- 
.tween stimulus and response equivalence, but is one approach to identi- 
fying cultural similarities and possible differences. The argument is that 
corresponding patterns of intercorrelations between scales for different 
culture groups is evidence that they are measuring essentially the same 
thing in each group, in other words, that the meanings of the questions 
presented in the two languages are, on the whole, equivalent. Differences 
in patterns represent problems for interpretation and further analysis. 
Similar in principle to comparisons based upon correlational patterns 
are comparison of patterns of responses to series of individual items re- 
ported by Jacobson.* He points out: “If the same relationship is found 
among countries to a degree not attributable to chance, a very convincing 
demonstration of the equivalence of questions has been established.” 

In studying a culture area, special problems may require special 
measures. In these studies, for example, one of the interests was in the 
relationships between personality and exposure to modernization or 
westernization, This required that some measures be devised and familiar 
instruments modified. Whether common or modified measures are used, 
however, the question arises as to whether they are in fact measuring 
what is intended in both cultures. This issue is partly answered if they 
prove to be related to one another in expected ways, if it emerges, for 
example, that personality problems among Egyptians are more frequent 
in homes where there is evidence of discord. If this relationship is also 
found in the United States, as noted above, confidence in the measuring 
instruments may be further enhanced. Differences present problems in 
interpretation. They may be a function of differences in meaning, spurious 
sample breakdowns, actual differences in trait relationships, or they 
may provide suggestive information on such questions as the relative 
importance in East and West of the home environment for personality 
development. These, in other words, indicate both the advantage of the 
correlational approach and the importance of including in the research 
design another culture. It is through such direct comparisons that differ- 
ences between cultures can be identified. 

On the other hand interscale correlations may conceal differences 
that are perhaps more easily overlooked in cross-cultural studies. Com- 
pensating differences may exist that are concealed by equivalence in 
magnitude of correlations obtained in two culture areas, These may be 


* Jacobson, E., ‘Methods used for producing comparable data with O.C.S.R. 
Seven Nation Attitude study,” in Jacobson, E., and Schachter, S. Editors. Cross- 
National Research: A Case Study. Journal of Social Issues 1954, 10, 40-50. 
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identified by examining relationships of a variable to individual items. 
Both factor analysis and this type of scale vs. item analysis have indi- 
cated subtle cultural differences in trait characteristics. It is important, 
in other words, not to rely upon the relationships between gross variables 
at the expense of neglecting original responses. 

Another source of error, certainly not unique to comparative re- 
search, but possibly more easily made, is employing sample breakdowns 
that yield spurious correlations. In evaluating relationships between 
variables there is the possibility that correlations obtained are a function 
of a third variable unwittingly associated with a given sample break- 
down. Age, as a factor in producing spurious correlations, is the classical 
example. This source of error is more easily avoided in research under- 
taken in cultures where significant variables have been identified, but 
in cultures which are relatively unknown, obtained relationships must be 
interpreted with caution. 


Transcultural Base Lines 


It is evident from the foregoing that an important tool in cross- 
cultural research, particularly for studies concerned with attitudes and 
values, to include even certain social customs, are sets of relationships 
which can be established as equivalent in two or more culture areas. 
Evidence is accumulating that there are some in the area of personality 
dynamics which may ultimately be classed as universals.* In these studies 
it is evident that, whereas frequencies of expressed attitudes may imply 
gulfs between cultures, the correlational patterns indicate significant 
similarities. 

The implication of this is that processes of personality formation 
may prove to be basically the same, which in turn suggests a dependence 
upon such elemental learning processes as those which are primarily 
emotional rather than cognitive in nature. In response to this basic or- 
ganization, genotypically the same though phenotypically different cul- 
turally patterned behaviors may emerge. Corresponding patterns of re- 
lationships on significant variables may serve as transcultural base lines 
for inferring equivalence or for identifying possible differences in the 
meanings of behaviors. Response norms may vary cross-culturally, but 
inferences as to the meaning of such differences may depend upon the 
availability of sets of stable reference points built into research designs. 

The implications of the foregoing are that until such time as cross- 
cultural base lines are established to which data on other measures can 
be related, results reported in the many foreign journals will continue to 
contain large regions of ambiguity. It will be the mark of maturity in 
the behavioral sciences when they have finally established the equivalent 


* See Whiting JWM, and Child, I. L., Child Training and Personality. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1953. 
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of the international centimeter. What is needed perhaps is an Interna- 
tional Bureau of Standard Relationships. - 


Program Administration 


Three centers were established to administer the program, each 
with a research coordinator. The three areas were Egypt, the United 
States, and the Eastern Mediterranean, the last including the countries 
of Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria. The Rice University was the overall 
coordinating center. Each member of the group was responsible for the 
work in his own country, enabling the interviewing and questionnaire ad- 
ministration to be conducted in the language and dialect appropriate to 
the region. A member in each country maintained liaison between the pro- 
gram and his government, supported in this by an advisory committee 
of senior educators in the Middle East. This latter group was an im- 
portant source of strength, for its members in addition to their advisory 
capacities assisted in both this liaison function as well as in the solution 
of problems associated with program administration. 

As was noted earlier, the program had two purposes, training in 
research methods and the research itself. In the interest of the former, 
summer and winter seminars were held in Lebanon and Egypt con- 
ducted by members of the United States advisory group. Seminars 
dealing with broad problems of research methodology were attended by 
both educators and government officials interested in the application of 
social and behavioral science techniques. Seminars specifically program- 
centered were attended by members of the research group, participating 
graduate students, and research personnel engaged in or planning similar 
projects. In the interest of these, publications were supplied from the 
United States to each area. These seminars were concerned with pro- 
gram planning, data analysis, and questionnaire revisions. Pretest data 
were processed during these periods. 

Upon completion of the final period of data collection, the co- 
ordinated analysis of all data was undertaken, the work divided between 
the two centers, Beirut and Cairo, to permit maximum participation by 
members and assistants of the group. The American University at Cairo 
generously provided office space and facilities. With the Suez crisis and 
evacuation of American personnel from Egypt, the Cairo center was re- 
established in Rome, a site which an earlier survey had revealed would 
be the nearest with adequate IBM equipment. Here the Food and Ag- 
ricultural Organization of the United Nations made office space avail- 
able and both this organization and the Italian Ministry of Labor gen- 
erously loaned a major part of the equipment required. This period of 
analysis was followed by the termina! conference of the research group 
and the initiation of work on reports. In support of continuing work all 
records, analyses, punch cards, etc., from the inception of the program 
were routinely prepared in triplicate for the three centers. 
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Research Orientation 


These studies have been concerned with the measurement of vari- 
ables in several broad areas: family relations, personality, and attitudes. 
These three sets of measures have been focused to an important extent 
upon the relation to indices of exposure to acculturative influences evi- 
dent in the Middle East today. One of the hypotheses which these 
studies undertook to test is a commonly held belief that exposure of the 
individual to the cultural changes in process in the Arab world, stimu- 
lated to an important extent by the continuing contact of the Arab with 
the values and the ways of life of the west, is contributing to the disrup- 
tion of family life, and to the personality problems of its youth. The young 
men and women of the Middle East, it is commonly held, are being 
weened away from traditional ways of life by the modern, often more 
attractive ways of living. The result is a conflict of values, particularly 
in the home, and with it a disruption of inter-personal relations within 
the family and problems in personality development. These studies repre- 
sent, in part, an examination of these interrelated issues. 

In order to sample these several variables the questionnaire and 
interview schedules were long. It was a matter of choosing between 
covering these areas presumed to be functionally related, or concentra- 
ting upon a restricted area using longer, more reliable measures. The 
former was elected, for, as the first undertaking of this size and scope 
in the Middle East, it was felt that breadth of coverage in terms of 
variables presumed to be operating was more important than an in- 
tensive study of a limited number. 

Responses to questions are subject to errors of fact and perception. 
No independent checks were made, or were possible, on the individual’s 
reports of parental attitudes, disciplinary practices, intrafamily relations, 
etc. However, the evidence points to good rapport with the respondent. 
The purpose of the research was described to him as an effort to obtain 
a better understanding of the problems and attitudes of the young people 
of his country. Reports on the cooperation of the respondents in all areas 
were good, evaluations which are consistent with the quality of responses 
to the free answer or discussion questions included in the questionnaire. 
Although there are the unknowns as discussed above, the data are ac- 
cepted as representing the ways in which the individual perceives himself 
and his environment. This is supported by internal consistencies and 
cross-cultural regularities in patterns or relationships. 


The Samples 


The total number of individuals included in the several studies 
is approximately 4500 from the five countries in the Middle East and 
the United States. The samples consist primarily of members of the 
major religious groups, Moslem and Christian in the Middle East, and 
Protestant and Catholic in the United States. Students are from the 
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junior classes in colleges and secondary schools. They are from both 
urban and rural areas. Included are students from Al Azhar, a contrast- 
ing group from the conservative Moslem University of Egypt. One 
hundred and fifty illiterates were interviewed in Egypt, Iraq, and Le- 
banon, using the standard questionnaire as the basis for the interviews. 

To provide qualitative background data, approximately 150 exten- 
sive interviews were conducted with college students in Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, and the United States, on the whole, or on aspects of the 
questionnaire. A series of exploratory studies, conducted in part by stu- 
dents in Egypt, Iraq, and Lebanon, has provided information on methods 
of child rearing and child care. Approximately 200 interviews comprise 
these data. 










































































TABLE I 
Samples 
1. By Country and School 
| Egypt | Iraq | Jordan | Lebanon Syria | US. 
Gollege | 473 | 194 | | 60 | 68 | ae 
Sec. Sch. | 493 | 156 | 291 | 322 | 172 838 
2. By School—Sex—Religion 
Middle East | United States 
~~ Religion | Religion 
im “i |Non. R.C.| RC. a. 
School Mos. Chr. ; | Christ. Christ. 
Men |_COollege | 386 | 118 | 72,386 | 364 146 | 1,432,474 
| Sec. Sch.| 506 | 276 | 493,880 | 303 75 | 3,594,000 
| College | 214 | 77 | 23,181 | 268 44 | 818,227 
Women | Sec. Sch.| 433 | 219 | 126,479 | 405 | 55 _| 3,791,000 
Totals | 1539 | 690 | 715,926 | 1340 | 320 | 9,635,701 











The samples of the major study were chosen in the following way: 
In the United States, selection of college and university students was 
based upon a stratified random sample. In the Middle East essentially 
all four year institutions of higher learning were included. In both East 
and West classes of students were selected to represent all the major aca- 
demic disciplines. College and secondary school students were chosen by 
intact classes in each school with no opportunity for non-participation. 

The high schools selected in the United States comprised 60% of 
those employed in one of the annual university surveys. They contain a 
higher percentage of students from small communities than would a 
random sample of all high schools in the country. In Egypt, which ac- 
counts for approximately 50% of the population of the Middle East, the 
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secondary schools were selected to provide both males and females over 
as broad a geographic area as possible. Thus institutions were chosen from 
Upper Egypt, the Nile Delta, and the metropolitan areas of Cairo and 
Alexandria. In the Eastern Mediterranean countries of Jordan, Iraq, and 
Syria, government restrictions limited the choice of secondary schools 
primarily to the cities of Damascus, Aleppo, Baghdad, Mosul, Jerusalem, 
and Amman. This restriction was not deemed serious since in the Middle 
East there are no truly rural secondary schools. A substantial number of 
students, therefore, are from rural districts. In Lebanon, the sample is 
composed of students from urban and semi-rural schools in the central 
part of the country. Area selection of schools and students by intact class- 
es in the generally non-coeducational secondary schools of the Middle 
East has yielded a higher proportion of the women than of the men in 
school at this level. 

Results and interpretations contained in these reports concern the 
samples employed and do not permit generalizations to an area as a 
whole, Although for the sake of brevity such terms as “Egypt,” or “the 
East Mediterranean,” may be employed, it is to the samples in these areas 
to which reference is made. The reader may feel that consistent patterns 
of relationships should permit broader inferences, but these are his own’ 
interpretations. 


Treatment of the Data 


Subscales 


The questionnaire consisted of 165 multiple choice and true-false 
questions and four discussion questions. The interviews covered the 
same broad areas. To convert the questionnaire to manageable form 
while preserving as nearly as possible the original meaning, those ques- 
tions concerning closely related issues were grouped to form subscales 
using the Ford technique of the Guttman scale analysis, or, in the case 
of personality variables, on the basis of item correlations. Thirty sub- 
scales were developed and are listed in Table II. The meaning and 
direction of high scores is indicated by the subscale name. Using this 
measure of questionnaire conversion, the number of items in the sub- 
scales are, on the average, small and reliabilities correspondingly low. 


Subgroups 


The specification of meaning preserved in the subscales has per- 
mitted flexibility in the analysis. The same specification was maintained 
in the breakdown of the sample populations using the major classification 
variables of country, religion, sex, level of education, and rural-urban 
origin. The total sample breakdown in these terms, plus several special 
groups such as—Al Azhar University or the IIliterates—yielded a total 
of 69 subgroups for the six countries. Thus an example of the finest 
subdivision of the sample would be “Secondary School, Moslem, Male, 
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Egypt, Upper Nile.” Intercorrelations, means and standard deviations 
for the 30 subscales for each of the 69 subgroups were computed. The 
advantage of this type of breakdown is that it permits formation of 
larger groups in terms of one or more classification variables. 


Table II 
Subscales and Statistics 


Scale Content No. of RPD KR20 
Items M.E. U.S. M.E. USS. 

Rural-urban residence 

Highest Education—father 

Highest Education—mother 

Westernization—self 

*5. Westernization—father 

*6. Westernization—mother 

7. Family movie attendance 

8. Family reading 


* 
eer 


Sir 332 
853  .878 


*9, Permissiveness, parents—male 954 
—female .946 
*10. Permissiveness, daughters—male 941 
—female .935 
*11. Permissiveness, sons—male .950 
female .924 
12. Permissiveness, parents—male 943 .957 
—female 956 .960 
13. Permissiveness, daughters—male 927 .947 
—female : .964 
14. Permissiveness, sons—male 959 .953 
—female 945 .956 
15. Family religious tolerance 943 .945 
16. Lack of religious practices .963 .972 
17. .General parental permissiveness 
18. Economic status 938 .965 


19. Familty poverty—wealth 

20. Complaints against parents 

21. Complaints against father 

22. Complaints against mother 

23. Discord between parents living together 
24. Self-rejection 

25. “Grades,” a problem in adjustment 
26. Defensiveness 

27. Anxiety 

28. General adjustment 

29. F 1 Authoritarian Scale 

30. F 4 Non-Authoritarian Scale 


796 .823 .683  .697 
858 .814 .563 .621 
842 .836 515 .522 


713 .759 + .538 .493 
809 .873 .594 .616 
744 .797 491 .431 
750 .795 .676 .643 
677.702 .248 = .428 
627 .776 
-387  .506 


* Employed in M.E. only since content was specific to Middle East culture, e.g., 
wearing of veils. 


AMNIOOVWND PHOWDOHKH De NOW LL HPP PPO GUIA| HO oo O11 G1 G9 GO 
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Comparisons can be made, for example, between Egyptian men and 
women in terms of subscale correlations, means, and variances. This 
flexibility permitted the formation of 12 major subgroups classified in 
terms of sex and religion for each of the three areas (Egypt, Eastern 
Mediterranean, and the United States). Similarly, 6 major subgroups 
were obtained by classifing respondents according to level of education. 
Analyses were then run separately for each of the two breakdowns. 
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Major Scales 


Since major hypotheses of the research were concerned with larger 
entities than represented by the subscales, the subscale intercorrelations 
within each entity were examined and the following areas identified as 
relatively homogeneous: 

Exposure Family Conflict 

Permissiveness (Parents) Adjustment (Self) 

Permissiveness (Self) 
To determine which subscales should be added together to represent 
each of these entities the matrix of correlations within each was obtained 
for East Mediterranean Male Moslems and factor analyzed using an 
iterative procedure developed by Hotelling. To investigate structural in- 
variance across groups within the Middle East, identical analyses were 
performed for Egyptian Female Moslems. Five major scales approximat- 
ing to the first principal component of each of the five areas indicated 
above were thus devised and employed in subsequent analyses. 


Open-ended Questions 


As indicated above, four questions were included in the question- 
naire to provoke discussion by the respondents of their major problems, 
satisfactions, and hopes. These protocols, of which there are approxi- 
mately 4000, are a source of information on the day to day frustrations 
and aspirations, personal, social, economic, and political, of the men and 
women in each country. They are frank, often very personal, and many 
are long and detailed. Sixty-six per cent of the protocols have been coded 
into both specific and broad categories. Circumstances required that this 
be done by one coder. Percent agreement with recodings by the same 
judge after intervals of from four to eight months ranged between 88 
and 94. These data were entered on punch cards and related to classifica- 
tion variables and scale measures described above. 

* * * * * 


The foregoing is presented as background for the papers which follow. 
They have been prepared as preliminary reports on several of the issues 
with which the program has been concerned. Data analysis is in process 
to provide the basis for more detailed reports on these and other aspects 
of the research. 

George Gardner’s paper presents a brief description of the Middle 
East for those not familiar with the area. He describes its geography, its 
people, its dominant cultural characteristics, and contemporary views on 
some of the problems that exist for a society in transition. Disruption of 
family life, so often presumed to be a by-product, has not proved to be 
associated with exposure to modernization as measured among those 
studied in the Middle East. In spite of the rapid tempo of change in 
many of the material aspects of living, iamily loyalties described in the 
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paper by Pergrouhi Najarian remain strong and core values remain 
intact. There are dissatisfactions with both the old and the new, but 
early indoctrination of youth into the values of the culture maintains a 
stability, providing the backbone of Middle Eastern society today. Changes 
in attitudes and values are occurring, but sufficiently slowly so that it is 
an evolutionary rather than revolutionary process, for significantly, it is 
affecting both parents and offspring togther. 

Changes in attitudes toward the status of women, described by Ibrahim 
Muhyi, are likewise characterized by gradualness. In these samples there 
is no evidence of a militant feminist movement and no serious dissatisfac- 
tion with their future roles of housewives and mothers, Educational op- 
portunities for women are increasing, but in general they are viewed by 
both men and women as a means of better preparing them for these roles. 

This gradualness of change may be in part a reflection of the au- 
thoritarian tradition characteristic of the Middle East, described in the 
paper by Levon Melikian, where “he who is one day older is one year 
wiser.” As an integral part of a way of life the authoritarian outlook 
may represent a stabilizing force, regulating aspects of inter-personal 
relations within the family and in society at large. It carries different 
connotations than in the West for the individual characterized by the 
term. Such a person has accepted a way of life, his relations with others 
governed by it, and in conforming, achieves a greater measure of integra- 
tion with society. 

The paper by R. MacLeod examines the purposes of cross-cultural 
research and reviews problem areas that stem in part at least from the 
impact upon the Middle East of technological developments and social 
patterns of the West. Some of the issues within the scope of these studies 
and others deserving attention are described. 











The Arab Middle East: 
Some Background Interpretations 


George H. Gardner 


One of the first items in any discussion of the area and the people of 
the Arab world is a delimitation of the term “Middle East” for the 
purposes at hand. There seems to be as yet little agreement about its 
exact denotation.’ In general, however, it may be said that “Middle East” 
replaces the older term “Near East” and refers to the area around the 
Eastern end of the Mediterranean, where nine countries have borders 
which are either on the Mediterranean or come very close to it, (Arabia, 
Egypt, Greece, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey). This 
concept is then occasionally adjusted to exclude Greece and to include 
North Africa, Iran, Afghanistan, and West Pakistan.” 

The term, Middle East, will have three meanings for the purpose of 
the present report. We are using it, first, to refer to a “culture 
area”’*® in which the people share a way of life which is recognizably com- 
mon in important respects, and recognizably different from the way of 
life in surrounding areas. Such an area might be thought of as extending, 
west to east, from the Atlantic to Afghanistan, including part of West 
Pakistan; and north to south from Turkey to about twelve degrees north 
latitude. 

Within this broad culture area we are using the term Middle East, 
secondly, to refer to the Arab Middle East which includes North Africa, 
Egypt, Sudan, Arabia, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Irag, Yemen, and the 
Persian Gulf States. And within the Arab Middle East we have further 
centered our attention, thirdly, on the “heartland” of this area; namely, 
the Nile Valley of Egypt and the Fertile Crescent countries of Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, and Syria. 

These five Arab Middle East countries form an almost continuous 
arc of fertile land which curves around the northern end of the great 
Arabian desert. One end of the curve begins at the head of the Persian 


*Cp discussions in The Middle East, 2nd Edition, London, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1955; Emil Lengyel, writing in the United Nations 
World, March 1952; and Ernest Jackh, “Delimitation of the Middle East,” 
Background of the Middle East, Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 1952. 

*The Yemen and the small Persian Gulf States are always included in the 
Middle East. 

8 For a full discussion of this concept see Carleton Coon; Caravan, London, 
Jonathan Cape, 1952. 
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Gulf and moves up the broad Tigris Euphrates river valley, then around 
along the eastern end of the Mediterranean and finally up the narrow 
valley of the Nile, deep into Africa. Water has been the secret of its life— 
two great river systems and rain caught by the mountains along the sea 
coast. Other than this the area is dry and inhospitable. As for general 
natural resources there are few excepting oil, soil, and climate. Iraq is 
fabulously rich in oil, and Egypt’s soil has a productive power greater than 
almost any in the United States. The climate ranges from mild winters 
to hot summers. There is, however, one other physical aspect of this area 
which may be called a resource or not, depending on the point of view. 
This resource lies in the fact that the area under study forms part of the 
land bridge that connects Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is this area which 
possesses an almost unique geo-strategic position through which pass the 
lines of interaction which connect the peoples of the modern world. 

At first glance, the human composition of the Middle East appears 
confusingly complex, but it is in reality no worse than that of the United 
States. However, there is one important difference between the two. In 
the United States, there has been a strong tendency toward racial blend- 
ing, which has led to a certain blurring out of many original differences 
as well as to the production of an American “type.” In the Middle East, 
on the other hand, this blending has been resisted and has proceeded at a 
much slower rate. As W. B. Fisher says, “Few regions in the world can 
surpass the Middle East in heterogeneity of population. From earliest 
times the region has attracted waves of immigrants from various parts 
of the Old World, and fusion of diverse elements has sometimes tended 
to be slow, or even incomplete.* Thus in both the United States and the 
Middle East the original elements are many and various, but in the 
United States these elements tend to “go into solution” or form a new 
compound; while in the Middle East the tendency until recently has been 
for the elements to remain in “suspension” or to exist as a composite. 

In spite of apparent heterogeneity, however, the Middle East cul- 
ture area is predominently inhabited by one basic racial stock—the 
Mediterranean; and there is one dominant language group—the Semitic. 
“The Mediterranean race is indigenous and the principal element in the 
Middle East. And the concentration of a highly evolved Mediterranean 
type falls among two of the most ancient Semitic speaking people, not- 
ably the Arabs and the Jews.”® 

In addition to the dominant Mediterranean racial stock, there are 
several others clearly in evidence, especially in the northeastern part of 
the Middle East culture area. These include the Armenoid, the Iranian, 
the Proto-Nordic, the Turkish, and the Mongoloid races, all having their 
representatives in the same northeastern portion of the Middle East.® 

“W. B. Fisher, The Middle East, London, Methuen, 1950, p. 77. 

* Coon, Ibid, p. 156. 


*The term “Armenoid” refers to a group of people having certain physical 
characteristics, and not to the culture group called “Armenians.” 
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One further racial type may be added—that the Negroid, whose char- 
acteristics will be found sprinkled generally throughout the Middle East. 

As for the languages of the Middle East, there are many, but their 
distribution follows a pattern very similar to that of the racial groups. 
From Morocco through Iraq, Arabic is almost universally spoken. But 
to the northeast, which is the mountainous part of the Middle East, we 
find a mixture of many tongues. These northeast languages include 
Turkish, Greek, Persian, Kurdish, Hebrew, Armenian, Baluchi, Central 
Asiatic, and Aramaic. 


Culture 


We have spoken briefly of the area and the people in which, and 
among whom, live the students that we have studied. Now we will briefly 
review some of the aspects of the Middle Eastern “Way of Life” which 
are significant for the present study. It will be noted that the approach 
here is cultural, and not political or historical. It is the particular quality, 
or “feel,” of the Middle Eastern culture complex upon which we wish to 
concentrate. We believe that an adequate understanding of the dynamics 
of Middle Eastern society requires a sympathetic insight into how it 
works—a sense of this society as a “going concern.” 

In the first place the Middle East is a cultural area of its own, with 
a center and peripheries. Furthermore, “The civilization which charac- 
terizes it, in various regional forms, is not only a unit, and not only 
intermediate between those of East and West, but in many essentials is 
ancestral to both. It has served not only as a vehicle of transmission but 
also as a creator. From it we have received most of the plants and ani- 
mals which and whose products we eat every day—the art of metalurgy; 
the lore of the scribe; and a religious way of life which regulates our 
everyday behavior.’ 

As a stranger stands on a high place and looks out over the Middle 
East, the amazing variety and contrasts of Middle Eastern life first draws 
his attention. He finds everywhere ways of life which have remained 
nearly unchanged during some seven or eight thousand years. And 
sometimes in close proximity, he finds ways of life involving the possession 
and use of the most up-to-date equipment and techniques produced by 
modern scientific invention. And yet, as he comes to know the area 
better, he becomes conscious of a form and pattern which signify an 
overall unity. The term “mosaic” has been applied to the Middle Eastern 
way of life, and it suggests a valid image, because it signifies both of 
these characteristics of recognizable form and striking contrast—unity 
and variety. 

Let us consider the aspect of variety and contrast. America was a 
new land to which the varieties of man moved in order to shake off the 
old world and create a new one. The Middle East has rather been a 


7 Coon, Ibid, p. 2. 
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bridge across which the varieties of men have moved between Asia, 
Europe, and Africa, always keeping their traditional ways of life with 
them. Thus we find an immense variety of languages and culture systems. 
The geography of the area has helped preserve these differences. It is an 
area of mountain and desert in which peoples could “get lost” and go on 
living as they had always lived. This has given rise to a complex web of 
group rivalries and conflicts; a deep sense of in-group loyalties and a 
failure to develop a broad sense of community identification. People were 
proud of their differences and maintained them; a characteristic which 
was formally institutionalized in the Mullet system® of the Ottoman 
Empire. “Melting” occurred only in restricted areas such as the Levant. 

The complexity of this basic ethnic composite has been further in- 
creased by an activity of peculiar intensity in the eastern part of the 
Middle East. ‘““The Arabian peninsula and the surrounding regions have 
always been peculiarly fertile in religious conceptions. It was here that the 
conceptions of the one God, the Personal God, the Revealed God, and the 
Incarnate God first broke in on man’s mind. Different prophets and 
teachers, various efforts to work out the implications and ‘system’ of 
these conceptions, attempts to reconcile them with Greek philosophy, 
pagan nature-worship and a religious system from Persia to India—all 
these factors have led to a great diversity of faiths. The same intensity 
of affirmation and denial which caused this diversity also insured that 
each of the faiths should find adherents who clung to it through the gen- 
erations.””® 

If to these two factors of ethnic mixing and proliferation of religious 
sects we add the factor of foreign power rivalries over this area, first as 
a bridge, and now as a repository of more than sixty percent of the world’s 
known oil reserves, there is littke wonder that the “heartland” of the 
Middle East and its approaches appear as a “mosaic” in the pejorative 
sense. 

Let us turn now to the aspect of unity. As indicated above, the term 
“mosaic” signifies heterogeneity but also signifies order and design and 
delimitation. In spite of their variety, the peoples of the Middle East are 
mostly of one racial stock, now use one basic language over a very large 
proportion of the area, and seem to be learning slowly under the impact 
of nationalism and “culturalism’’’® to dissolve at least the lesser of the 


8 The “Millet” system was evolved by the Ottoman rulers of the Middle East 
as an administrative technique. The great variety of Middle Eastern minority 
groups were allowed to organize themselves into semi-autonomous communities. 
The heads of these communities then represented their respective groups in all 
dealings with the imperial government. 

9A. H. Hourani, Minorities in the Arab World, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1947, p. 15. 

10 The term “culturalism” refers here to such phenomena as that pointed up 
by Charles Malik of Lebanon, among others. He suggests that a study of United 
Nations voting over the past ten years would reveal that the member nations have 
consistently been voting in cultural or regional blocs instead of as individual states. 
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intricate network of barriers that have separated them. In spite of their 
many and intense religious differences they are seeking to know and 
serve the same God and thus possess a common religio-moral system of 
common ultimate aim. In spite of age-old foreign power rivalries, they 
have experienced a functional and highly productive unity during several 
periods of world history, and there is considerable evidence to show that 
in the next decades the heat of this same foreign power rivalry may re- 
sult in a new functional fusion of the Middle Eastern peoples. 

So much to give a “feel” for the intricacy of the Middle Eastern 
culture system. Now let us try to sketch a few additional characteristics 
which give it its particular flavor. In seeking for a familiar analogy, the 
U.S. reader might well think of the American way of life along the At- 
lantic seaboard toward the end of the 1800’s and early 1900's, before the 
shattering impact of the 1914 World War. It was a stable, decorous, or- 
derly, provincial, family-oriented type of community life. Families were 
large, and they participated in relatively simply closely interwoven in- 
group activities and interests. Time moved at a leisurely pace and religion 
was important. Families were strongly patriarchal with the father in a 
role which called for a considerable degree of formal deference from the 
members of his family. Manners were important, and sex was a closely 
guarded secret with a double set of rules. Women were homemakers and 
carefully modest in dress. Business tended to be small and family run. The 
“great” were very great, possessing fabulous wealth and power; but they 
were few in number. There was a strong element of approved cultural 
authoritarianism and paternalism. There was a wide difference between 
city and village life; and industrial labor was often cruelly exploited. This 
way of life was rudely shattered by two world wars and the meteoric de- 
velopment of modern scientific inventions, including cars, radios, mass 
production, and atomic energy. The most serious problem facing the 
American society in the second half of the twentieth century is develop- 
ment of a new integration for its way of life. 

The above sketch has been given because of the closeness with which 
it reflects the Middle Eastern way of life: The fit is not entirely exact, 
however, because of various important additional factors in the Middle 
Eastern scene. In the first place, the presence of tribal organization 
throughout the area serves to intensify the authoritarian bonds of family. 
Marriages are more closely arranged by the parents; first cousin mates 
are preferred; the young couples remain closely tied to the parental 
families; and young men tend to make their way in the world through 
the channels of nepotism. In the second place, formal schooling has only 
recently been emphasized as a necessity and consequently illiteracy in the 
area still averages about 70-80%, reaching well above 90% in most rural 
areas. In the third place, the quality of the religious life of the area 
emphasizes submissiveness under the overruling hand of God and leads 
to considerable emphasis on acceptance as an approved attitude toward 
the vicissitudes of daily living. In the fourth place, the nomad, almost 
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absent from the American scene except possibly in the form of migratory 
workers, is an important cultural factor, in addition to the far more 
numerous villager and city dweller. “The impact of desert life and 
ideas upon neighboring peoples has from time to time been immense, in 
a negative aspect, giving rise to invasion and destruction, but in a posi- 
tive way often leading to cultural progress, particularly in the fields of 
religion and abstract thought.”’' And in the fifth place, the strong 
emphasis on in-group loyalties, epitomised by the familiar phrases, “our 
people,” or “one of us,” as contrasted with all others, has led to a faulty 
development in the individual's sense of responsibility to the larger com- 
munity. 

Again we must refer to our parallel with the United States. The 
people of the Middle East are also feeling the shattering impact of two 
world wars and the inventions of modern science upon their traditional 
way of life. The old order is no longer tenable; and, as among Americans, 
so among Middle Easterners, there is a rapid awakening to the realiza- 
tion that they must take an active hand in guiding the construction of 
the new society whose form the Middle Easterner is just beginning to en- 
vision. 


The Crisis 

What are the problems faced by our Middle East respondents and 
their countrymen as they seek to establish their place in the new modern 
world, and as they find themselves the focus of intense foreign power 
attention? Many writers have used the word “crisis” to describe the 
severity or intensity of the societal “boiling” process which is a marked 
feature of present-day Middle Eastern culture. The term is certainly 
justified from many points of view; but it does not follow that the Middle 
East crisis is somehow mysterious or “oriental” and not to be fathomed 
by the Western mind. To one who lives in the Middle East, the turmoil 
of the Arab world is not so mysterious, which, by the way, does not mean 
that it is easy to settle. A look at various facets of the situation may help 
to clarify our understanding. 

We must place before us, firstly, the picture of a people who, after 
long ages of fractionated existence, are rapidly achieving group self- 
awareness; who now possess sufficient technician power, and man power, 
and culture power to necessitate their being taken seriously by the rest 
of the world; and who are making devastating use of two priceless 
“‘aces’—geographical position and oil resources—by employing a subtle, 
adventuresome, and highly developed skill at bargaining. 

We must place before us, secondly, the picture of a people who are 
facing the necessity to think through the implications of the modern 
world for their traditional religio-moral world view. This is true both for 
the Moslem majority as well as for the Christian minority. The Christian 


11 Middle East: 1957, London, Europa Publishing Co., 1957. 
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West knows what a traumatic experience such a re-thinking process has 
been over the last two hundred years. The people of the Middle East 
must now pass through this cultural jungle and find some way of in- 
tegrating the revelations of reason with the revelations of the spirit. Thus 
one finds the concepts of Islamic Democracy or of Islamic Socialism be- 
ing thought about. Modern American civilization is not only “Christian,” 
but it is also secular, pragmatic, and wealthy. Modern Arab civilization 
is none of these, and thus the thoughtful Arab of the Middle East is 
faced with some serious dilemmas in the integration of a modern way 
of life which is both productive and meaningful for him. The American 
formula has been so strkingly successful that the Arab is made to wonder 
whether his traditional formula should be abandoned entirely. 


“This crisis of the Arab mind today is clear. All around is a sea of 
nihilism: the cynicism of men cut off from their own past, deprived too 
long of responsibility for their own fate, tied too long to a decaying 
Empire, exposed too soon to the corruption of wealth and power. Within 
the sea are four or five rocks which seem to offer the safety of a sure 
belief: secular nationalism, secular social democracy, liberal Islam, 
fundamentalist Islam, communism. To find and appropriate a_ political 
belief is not easy, because social ideas have no strength of their own. They 
derive their power, on the one hand from human experience, on the 
other from those final convictions about God and man and the universe 
which no man can be without.’’!2 


We must see, thirdly, the picture of a refined intelligent, sensitive 
people aware of possessing a long and proud history but who are suffer- 
ing from a deep inferiority feeling growing out of centuries of foreign 
domination. It is not in the least surprising, therefore, to find the Arab 
people indulging in various kinds of overcompensations: alternately too 
hard or too soft, too loud or too secretive, too pushing or too submissive, 
fiercely sure of themselves at one moment and timidly unsure at other 
moments. 

We must see, fourthly, the picture of a people who are continuously 
shuffling and re-shuffling the elements of their own inner group life. This 
means that from the outside point of view the Arab world appears as a 
hopelessly shattered society with people against rulers, families against 
families, states against states, and religions against religions. The old Arab 
proverb runs, “I and my brother against my cousin. . . .” This situation 
is undoubtedly a reality and the resulting “troubled waters” make for 
ideal “fishing.” And yet the Arab proverb goes on to say, . . . but I, my 
brother, and my cousin against the stranger.” Thus, from the inside point 
of view, the Arabs see themselves as involved in the long, slow, painful 
process of trying to achieve coherence and order within their own house. 
This process in its modern sense began about one hundred years ago with 


12 A. Hourani, “Arabic Culture,” Perspective of the Arab World, N.Y., Inter- 
cultural Publications, 1956, p. 11. 
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the “Arab Awakening” among a small group of intellectuals. It has 
developed slowly due to divisions and rivalries that are inevitable where 
strong vested interests are involved. But the phenomenon of the power 
and the popular support for Egypt’s revolutionary leader, Gamal Abd el 
Nasser, can have no adequate explanation other than in the fact that for 
the great mass of the common people of the Arab lands he stands as a liv- 
ing symbol of their great hope. This growing awareness among the 
people may yet lead to a unification of Egyptian technical skill with 
Mesopotamian and Persian Gulf oil wealth and Lebanese business sense, 
to produce a functionally unified Arab World. 

Growing out of the above, we must see the picture of a people 
who are slowly coming to grips with the weakness in their modern world 
of the narrow exclusiveness of their traditional mosaic of small tribal, 
religious, or ethnic in-groups. The spirit of nationalism has taken a deep 
hold on them and is a first step toward the development of the wider 
community vision and responsibility implicit in the word “citizenship.” 
But this will not be sufficient, and we find many thoughtful Arab leaders 
struggling with the still broader problem of how to achieve a unity 
among all Arabs—a unity which is functional as well as cultural. 

And finally, we must see the picture of a people roused to self-aware- 
ness who are deeply torn over the problem of what to do about the 
strangers within their gates. and in particular, what to do about “the 
Western settlers who have been planted in the midst of Arab com- 
munities."*° There were the Italians in Libya, and there are now the 
French in North Africa and Zionists in Palestine. 


Concluding Remarks 


It is hoped that the above sketch will serve the intended function 
of providing a backdrop and foundation for the chapters which follow. 
The author has felt it to be worthwhile to try to establish the character 
of the forest before moving in among the trees. The major danger in 
such a plan is, of course, that the reader may be misled by the omission 
or exaggeration of important features. This must be risked. 

The point of central importance is that the reader comprehend that 
in the Arab Middle East are people who possess a valid formula for living 
which is stable and deeply rooted in centuries of practice, and which is at 
present being severly battered by forces generated through cross-cultural 
contact* and through the pressures growing out of the need to establish 
a place in the society of the modern world. 


*Editor’s Note: This question, one of the major foci of these studies, will 
be the subject of a separate report to be published later. 


13 Op. cit., p. 9. 
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Adjustment in The Family and Patterns of 
Family Living 


Pergrouhi Najarian 


In a changing, family-centered culture like that of the Near East, 
a study of the family is especially important. This paper, however, cannot 
give an extensive and objective picture of the family in the Middle East 
as it is. The nature of the overall design of the research permits a picture 
of the family seen primarily by a highly special group of Middle Eastern 
youth, those in secondary schools and universities. This report will present 
the kind of pictures that can be gotten through questions answered by 
a large sample, all in high school and college, supplemented by interviews 
with a limited number of young men and women. Although the sample 
by virtue of education is unrepresentative of Middle Eastern youth at 
large in high illiteracy countries, it is the area’s most articulate group. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that change in a society brings 
disorganization in the family and starts new trends. Different aspects of 
family life, and different members in it, however, may be influenced in 
different ways or in different degrees. To what extent are these changes 
disrupting? Where do older and younger generations stand in this con- 
tinuum of change? Are differences related to conflict? What are the 
emerging patterns or trends in family living? How do they compare with 
the older patterns? What is the direction of change? These were some 
of the main questions posed for the general study of which this section is 
a part. 

This preliminary report, because of limited space, will focus attention 
on only one major aspect, namely that of family adjustment. Adjustment 
of parents will be discussed briefly. More attention will be given to the 
adjustment of the young person in the family with respect to the correlates 
of conflict and harmony between the older and younger generations. Also 
an attempt will be made to describe conservative and more liberal 
emerging patterns of family living, with special attention to roles and re- 
lationships between spouses, and parents and children. 


I 
Family Adjustment 


Parental happiness and discord: Question 101 (Subscale 23) asks 
about the happiness of parents living together. The response gives us the 
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subject’s estimate of parental harmony or discord. Fifty per cent or 
slightly more of the sample indicate that their parents are “very happy.” 
The Moslem women in the sample are the only group that falls below 
that level. The next most frequent response (30%-40%) is “moderately 
happy.” There is a striking similarity in reports on parental happiness be- 
tween the sample from the United States and that of the Middle East, 
although what is essential to happiness unquestionably varies with culture. 

Interviews conducted on a limited sample in the East and West to 
clarify the meaning of responses on some questions show that 12 out of 
31 subjects interviewed in the United States and 11 out of 30 in Iraq, 
Lebanon and Syria (Eastern Mediterranean) think that their parents 
are “very happy.” An examination of the meaning of their responses 
brings out the following as constituents of parental happiness as this age 
group sees it. 


Eastern Mediterranean United States 
Parents very happy Parents very happy 

1. Do not quarrel. 1. Do not quarrel. 
2. Quarrel does not last long. 2. Quarrel does not last long; they 
3. “Hold the same position on contro- quarrel over minor issues. 

versial issues”; “general agreement” ; 3. “In major issues they stick to- 

respect for partner’s opinion. gether;” “They back each other.” 
4. “Run a happy household.” 4. “Give children a happy home 
5. “Are affectionate toward each other.” life.” 
6. “Understand each other and _ look 5. Love and affection. 

happy.” 6. Do not look unhappy and have 


7. Are happy when together. no problems. 

. Enjoy being together. 

. Are kind and considerate. 

. Tolerate mistakes of partner. 

. Appear compatible in social situ- 

ations. 

11. Are willing to listen to each 
other’s problems. 

12. Participate mutually in social ac- 
tivities. 


—_ 
ouom 


The marked similarity of concepts of parental happiness between 
the two groups as evidenced through items 1—7 is obvious. The dominant 
concept is one of agreement or harmony. Items 8-12, particularly 10-12, 
bring out qualities of other-directedness and a higher degree of active 
relationship in the American sample. 


Parental Discord and Exposure to Modern Influences. 


A preliminary exploration was made of the relationship between 
parental discord (subscale 23) and measures of exposure to Western or 
modern influences. The items used in this analysis were urbanization, 
education of father, education of mother, exposure of father and of 
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mother to Western influences,’ frequency of family movie attendance, 
amount of family reading (subscales 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8). 

The correlations between parental discord and these several measures 
that are symptomatic of exposure to modernization indicate that for the 
8 sex-religious groups in Egypt and the Eastern Mediterranean, parental 
discord diminishes with exposure. The correlations are low (ranging from 
01 to .21, a median value of .07, with 20 of 56 significant at or above 
the .05 level), but they are consistent in indicating a positive association 
with good parental relations.? There is one exception: Urban residence 
tends very slightly to be negatively associated with good parental rela- 
tions, although only three of eight correlations are significant and these 
in Egypt. Education of Father and Education of Mother are essentially 
equal in strength of positive association, although, if anything, slightly 
favoring the mother. 

Two measures of economic status (subscales 18 and 19) were em- 
ployed. The first was in terms of modern conveniences possessed by the 
family and number of servants employed in the home. The second was 
based upon the respondent’s estimate of family wealth. Both measures 
are consistent in indicating a slight association between low economic 
status and discord between parents. The range of values of the correla- 
tion coefficients for subscale 18 was .01 to -.21, median value -.08, 
significant for 5 of 8 groups in the Middle East. None was significant in 
the U.S. The range of values for subscale 19 was -.05 to —.28, median 
~.17, significant for 6 of the 8 groups. One was significant in the U.S. 


Parental Discord and Complaints Against Parents. 


Complaints against parents covering various sources of disagree- 
ment (subscale 20) and complaints against father and against mother 
taken separately (subscales 21 and 22) show, as would be expected, 
consistent positive relationships, the correlations ranging from .12 to 
.49, median .27, all but one of the 24 highly significant for the 12 sex- 
religious groups in the Middle East and in the U.S. 


Parental Discord and Scholastic Grades as a Problem in Adjustment. 


There are low positive relationships between worry over grades in 
school and parental discord for all Middle East groups, ranging from .03 
to .21, 6 of the 8 significant. In the U.S., except for Catholic women 
(r=.21), the correlations are essentially zero. This East-West difference 
may reflect the often recognized excessive emphasis on grades in the 
Middle East as the exclusive measure of success in education, the latter 
a value of the first order. 


* These two subscales, Exposure of Father and Exposure of Mother to Western 
influences, combine items dealing with the kind of education and kind of movies 
attended, and kind of reading done by parents. 

* For N’s of groups see section “Authoritarianism.” 
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Parental Discord and Personality Characteristics. 


Measures of personality characteristics, namely self-rejection (sub- 
scale 24), anxiety (subscale 27) and general adjustment (subscale 28), 
show significant relationships with parental discord for most groups in 
both the Middle East and the U.S. The correlations range between .01 
and .36, median .21. Two possible interpretations of these relations can 
be speculated about. One is that parental discord contributes to the 
child’s maladjustment, the other, that the personally disturbed individ- 
ual may tend to perceive his parents as unhappy in their relationship. 
Although, in the absence of independent measures of parental discord 
such as the parents’ own evaluation of their relationship, it is not possible 
to evaluate these alternatives, it is likely that both factors contribute to 
the association. 

In summary, the major correlates of parental discord are family 
poverty, low level of education of the parents and such characteristics 
in the individual as complaints against parents, dissatisfaction with 
grades, self-rejection, anxiety, and low general adjustment. 


Adjustment With Parents 


Complaints Against Parents (Subscale 20). 


To assess the tensions between young men and women and their 
parents, subscale 20 was devised as a general measure of disturbance of 
these relationships. It included preoccupation with disagreements over 
religion, over manner of decision-making in the home, over inequalities 
in opportunities for men and women, over unfair punishment and criti- 
cism, and over parental preference of other siblings and parental neglect. 

Adjustment with parents, as measured by this scale, does not bear 
an important relationship to exposure to western or modern influences. 
It is interesting that there is no indication of a relationship between com- 
plaints against parents and economic status (subscale 18) described 
above. There are, however, low positive correlations between complaints 
against parents and poverty (subscale 19) which is the subject’s estimate 
of the family’s financial status. Although all of the 8 correlations are 
positive for the Middle East, only 2 of the 8 are high enough to be 
statistically significant; one of 4 is significant in the U.S. 

In addition to the scale analysis of the questionnaire, in which re- 
lated questions were grouped to form the foregoing subscales or indices, 
the individual items were also treated separately. In this analysis the total 
East-West sample was broken down into six groups: Moslem men, Mos- 
lem women, Christian men, and Christian women in the Middle East, 
and Christian men and Christian women in the US. 

An examination of responses to individual questions in terms of these 
sex-religious groups reveals the following: The question asking for an 
estimate of degree of disturbance over relations of subject with his 
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parents indicates a striking similarity among Moslems and Christians in 
the East and Christians in the West. For all groups, East and West, 
roughly 75% state little or no disturbance. Less than 25% state that they 
are “somewhat disturbed.” 

Again, in terms of responses to individual items, the subjects report 
less disturbance over disagreements on matters relating to religion than 
on the question of who makes the decisions in the home, parents alone or 
with self participating. Responses are similar on the issue of equal op- 
portunities for boys and girls. These differences are understandable since 
the latter two are closer to the young person’s need for autonomy. On 
religion, close to 75% of all groups indicate no disagreement, while on 
decision-making and sex differences in opportunities the percent agreeing 
is slightly above 50% in the Middle East and slightly below 50% in 
the US. 

The Middle Eastern and the United States samples give similar 
responses on unfair punishment and unfair criticism. 80% or higher of 
all groups do not think there has been unfair punishment. The U.S. per- 
cetage is slightly higher (85%-90%). 65% to 70% of all groups do not 
think that their parents criticize them unfairly. The balance report that 
sometimes they do. 

Interesting differences appear in feelings of being neglected at home. 
In the Middle Eastern sample 30%-45% admit feeling neglected, while 
in the U.S. sample, only 15%-20% report so. The differences may be due 
to differing cultural expectations. The adolescent at this state of his de- 
velopmental tasks* in the U.S. perhaps admits to needing the family so 
little that the feeling of being neglected at home has little chance to 
appear. 

Another difference appears between the Middle East and the 
United States in the relationships between authoritarianism, measured by 
a 15 item version of the F scale, and complaints against parents. The re- 
lationships are all negative for the Middle Eastern groups, significant 
for 7 of the 8, with values ranging from -.06 to -.27, median value 
~.17. In the United States samples, however, the relationship is zero for 
Protestants, but low positive for Catholics, although significant only for 
Catholic women. Thus in the Middle East, in contrast to the United 
States, the more authoritarian the person is, the fewer are his complaints 
against his parents. This raises questions of interpretation. Does the au- 
thoritarian young person in the Middle East complain less because he 
has less to complain about (greater agreement between expectations and 
cultural conditions and parental attitudes) or because the authoritarian 
person is more likely to idealize his parents, particularly in a culture where 
“the good child is the non-complaining child and complaints against 
parents utter ingratitude? Or is authoritarianism equated with respected 
strength? 


*R. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education. 
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Summarizing the relationships described in the foregoing para- 
graphs, it is evident, in terms of the measures employed and the groups 
under examination, that the measure, Complaints Against Parents, is re- 
lated to such psychological conditions in the family as discord between 
parents and to such personality characteristics in the subjects as self- 
rejection, anxiety, concern about grades, general adjustment and, in the 
Middle East, to deviations from the accepted authoritarian pattern. 


II 
Patterns Of Family Living 


Interviews were conducted with a limited sample in Egypt, Iraq, 
and Lebanon. The interview schedule in all three countries followed 
closely the same broad areas covered by the questionnaire, namely eco- 
nomic status, exposure to modern or Western culture, harmony-conflict 
in family relations, liberalism of parents, liberalism of self,, self-acceptance, 
adjustment values. 

Two patterns of living will be described next, based on interviews 
of two subjects selected as representative of conservative living on the one 
hand and of a liberal living pattern on the other. Finally, a comparison, 
based on interviews in general, of the older and newer patterns of living 
will be made at the end of this section. 


A Conservative Family. 


This is a family in which interpersonal] relationships are good; its 
members have had limited exposure to western or modern influences and, 
on the whole, are conservative in their social and religious attitudes. 
These characterizations apply to both the subject and his parents as he 
has described them. The interviewee is a young Egyptian male studying 
at al Azhar University. He comes from a family of below average socio- 
economic status. The father, who died a year before the interview, was 
an illiterate fisherman and very religious. The mother is also illiterate. 
He is the eldest of seven children, five brothers and a sister. Before 
entering al Azhar, he attended a religious school. He has lived in a vil- 
lage most of his life. Descriptive statements by the subject in response 
to questions during the interview apply in general to the period before 
his father’s death. Since he employed the present tense, the same tense 
is used with reference to the father in the descriptions in the following 
paragraphs. 

For members of this famly, life centers around the home, and for 
the mother exclusively so. Additions to family life are visitors; and out- 
side the home there is the coffee house for the father, and school for 
the children. Life’s obligations are first to one’s family, second to one- 
self. But there are also feelings of duty toward one’s country, of desire 
for dispelling the “imperialists,” of disparagement of drunkards and 
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others who do not take life seriously. In answer to the question of his 
hopes for the future, he says he would like “to educate my brothers 
and make them happy; to take my diploma and major in the interpreta- 
tion and writing about the Moslem religion. If circumstances permit, I 
want to travel, for I like traveling, and I want to get married, but after 
I help raising up my brother.” Religion is the highest value for the in- 
dividual and society. His principal dissatisfaction, he states, is that 
“society is not directed along religious lines that go along with our 
Moslem teachings.” 

Education is also of high value. It adds to one’s status in the eyes 
of one’s parents, and it builds self-confidence. He says, “My father has 
confidence in me and thinks that the educated like me should have 
rights.” Education is desirable for women, but only in so far as it will help 
them in their traditional wife-mother role. “Women should not interfere 
with political issues; their field is the home and its concerns. They should 
have higher education based on religious and social studies and home eco- 
nomics.” 

Roles and patterns are so clear-cut and definite that there is hardly 
room for choice of decisions. Whenever there is need for decision, the 
father has the final word, because “he knows.” With this conviction, 
mother and children submit, not begrudgingly, but complacently and 
willingly. The eldest son learns early in life his privileges and responsi- 
bilities as the one in the position next to that of his father. He identifies 
with him, internalizes his values. In the case of his father’s absence or 
death, he would be duty bound to take his place in the care and welfare 
of his younger siblings. 

It is difficult to say how deep is his acceptance of this sober and 
restricted life or to estimate its effects upon him. He tells us, however, 
that he is in full agreement with his parents in the manner of bringing 
up children, toward religious restrictions, customs and traditions, and 
women’s role. There are some hints of resentment, however. Speaking 
about the father, he says, “It was easy for him to get his rights, but not 
easy for him to think about the rights of others.” There is also evidence of 
displaced hostility. The people who do most harm to the country and the 
world are drunkards, the ignorant, the careless (weak persons in the in- 
group), and the “imperialists” (the strong in the out-group). There is 
also evidence that the acceptance of parental restrictions is not free from 
hardship for him. He has guilt feelings which he “cannot correct” and 
gets these feelings when he looks “at a foreign lady.” He also feels guilty 
when he thinks badly of people (more evidence for displacement). 

Even though the formally submissive role of the mother is recognized 
she is not altogether a weak person. She is fair when treated with con- 
sideration, does not submit to harsh treatment by the son. She exerts 
some authority over her son; in fact he feels that she restricts him as a 
partner with the father. 

Sibling relationships are governed by a common loyalty to parental 
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expectations. The oldest assumes moral responsibility with the parents 
for guiding the young. He may also have responsibilities. If the family 
income needs supplementing, he must contribute, and if the father should 
die, he must assume full responsibility. Yet this stern role is not complete- 
ly devoid of satisfactions, at least on the manifest level. It carries prestige 
in the family where authority counts so much. Thus he states that my 
sister and brothers “listen to me and my instructions,” and he feels sat- 
isfaction in “spreading a loving attitude between them.” 

Love, sense of duty, loyalty, and gratitude govern relationships in 
the family. The worst thing one can do in life is “treating parents badly.” 
Such a person is classed with the ignorant, the drunkard, the careless, 
and the “imperialists.” 


A Liberal Family. 


It is difficult to speak of “a liberal pattern” of family living in the 
Middle East. As used here it means some departure from tradition. 
Different families manifest different degrees of change. Change in itself 
allows for choice and greater variation. Moreover, change often creates 
a discrepancy between verbal acceptance and emotional acceptance; 
thus a young man may honestly believe and even state that social 
restrictions for women should be removed, yet he might find it difficult 
to see his sister dance with a young man. Or, verbal acceptance even 
with emotional readiness to accept a particular social change is not 
always accompanied by acceptance of its ramifications. A man may 
prefer an educated wife but fail to see or accept its accompaniments of 
greater independence and a more demanding relationship than the 
former kind that granted male superiority and begged male indulgence. 

Certain basic changes of a more common nature can be pointed out, 
however, by comparing two Moslem families, the traditional or con- 
servative family previously discussed and a more liberal subject and 
family from the same country, namely Egypt. The subject and family 
chosen to represent liberal trends both are high on exposure to modern 
changes and high on liberalism. It is a family of four children. The 
father is a retired officer. He was a graduate of the military academy; 
the mother obtained secondary education in a French school. The 
family has lived in Cairo, and the subject has studied in American 
schools in Cairo, He is at present specializing in literature. The socio- 
economic status of the family ranks above average. 

Family life in this liberal family is also very important. Life centers 
around the house, work, and school, but reading and movie going, as 
extra-traditional values have been added. Long visits of relatives, a part 
of tradition, is met with revolt by the subject and his generation. Time 
must be taken more seriously. 

In his home there is no drastic change in conjugal roles for his 
parents. The father is the provider, the decision maker, and final au- 
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thority on discipline. The mother is the housekeeper and is admired for 
her interest in her children and husband. 

In spite of the lessening of restrictions, however, and possibly en- 
couraged by it, differences between the two generations are much more 
apparent and more marked than in the first boy’s family. This son is 
looked upon as heretic; he finds it difficult to pray, regards religion a 
thing of the past. He believes that the hope of the present lies in educa- 
tion, with freedom, respect for the individual’s capacity to learn through 
experience, avoiding imposition of parents’ own experience and advice. 
It is a mistake to trust people (relatives included) unquestionably. 
People are selfish, although it is mostly economic circumstances that 
make them so. Freedom and education are the highest values—a secular 
outlook replacing a religious one. Self respect and respect from others 
are desired. 

Differences between parents and children, both in points of view 
toward specific issues and in values in life, are openly recognized by both 
but one feels that communication between parents and children has 
broken down to ‘some extent; “My relations at home are formal,” he 
states. “Disagreements appear, but nothing can be done, because each 
of us knows the point of view of the other; we do not speak about them.” 
Due to the liberal attitude of his parents, these differences do not disrupt 
family harmony, which remains high. The subject himself states that 
there are differences, “but these differences exist because we belong to 
different generations.” The parents are respected and admired on the 
whole; the relationship between the siblings is positive. 

This liberal young man’s goals and values for the future, however, 
show a new direction; they are individualized goals and not as family- 
directed as in the former case. No particular concern about parents or 
siblings, no passionate expression of gratitude or sense of duty. His 
concern is his studies, writing, marriage, and the kind of job that will 
keep him away from poverty and allow him to carry out his literary 
ambitions. Life is perceived optimistically, but sobriety is a value; “one 
must distinguish loafing from work.” There is not a complete break from 
older cultural values; respect for the older person, respect for the par- 
ents, and the strong famly ties must be maintained. 

His liberalism towards women is partly expressed through his atti- 
tude toward their education. “It seems that she who is highly educated 
is a better wife than the little educated one, because of her under- 
standing.” Education is again valued essentially because of its benefits 
to the wife-role. Needs of women as human beings do not occur to him, 
although he admits that her education should be according to her inclin- 
ation. Underneath his liberalism also appears the dominating and self- 
centered male. In response to “what kind of person would you like your 
wife to be,” he says, “good temperament, respects my points of view, 
does not look down on my career and presents no obstacles to it; some- 
what beautiful.” All the evaluation is self-centered, but he has gone part 
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of the way from the past in that her position now matters. She is ex- 
pected to have opinions of her own, and he cannot afford to ignore 
them, even for his own prestige. 

Our liberal subject may be a little more self-centered than others 
due to his temperament or particular family experiences. But with 
greater departure from tradition, personality needs begin to play a 
more important role in creating patterns, and therefore one should 
expect variation. In fact, greater variation may turn out to be a basic 
characteristic of the liberal pattern. To make our picture more realistic, 
therefore, we shall try to trace trends in emerging patterns based on 
fifty-one interviews in Egypt, Iraq and Lebanon, where young people 
give us their attitudes, hopes, and goals for their families of procreation. 


Emerging Patterns 
Image of the Mother. 


A look at the picture of the mother and the good wife which one 
finds in the interviews of both men and women gives us the emerging 
pattern of the wife-mother role among the educated and allows some 
comparison with the traditional pattern. 

Out of fifty-one mothers of these interviewees only three had as 
much as two years beyond high school education, nine had finished high 
school, 26 were illiterate, the rest had some high school education or had 
finished elementary school. It is clear that a marked shift in amount of 
education is occurring for women. 

The mother is described both by men and women as a patient, af- 
fectionate, forgiving, sacrificing creature, devoted to her home, children, 
and husband. She is loved and admired for this and deserves gratitude in 
return. Fairly often she is depicted as emotional, sensitive, and sometimes 
nervous. One young man from Egypt says, “Mother deserves all sacri- 
fices, for she sacrifices a lot, and she is very loving. I love and respect 
her. Her faults are her weakness in dealing with others and her being 
directed by her emotions.” A young woman says, “She carries on her 
duties to the best and too often she gets nervous.” 

There is little clash between her and her children. Only minor 
disagreements appear between sons and mothers. Daughters mention 
disagreements about dress and going out, particularly with boys, A 
friendly relationship between mother and daughter is mentioned par- 
ticularly often by women interviewed in Lebanon, whose mothers, on 
the whole, are better educated than the mothers of the rest of the 
group. Whenever the mother is viewed as restricting, it is because she 
acts as a partner to the father. 

Her world is almost exclusively the home. “She has no activity out- 
side the home,” is the common statement. However, mothers with more 


education participate in welfare organizations. On the whole, she appears 
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to be closer to the children than the father even at the high school and 
college level. It is not, therefore, surprising that in the larger sample of 
the study, in response to the question, “Which parent are you most fond 
of?” while the greater number (50%-70%) state “both parents” when 
a preference is asked for, both men and women refer to the mother more 
frequently (23%-37%) than to the father (10%-27%). According to 
the survey results, the mother is also perceived as affectionate and under- 
standing slightly more often than is the father. 


The Good Wife 


Dominant in the image of the good wife is the wife-mother role, 
not strikingly different from that of the mother. Both men and women 
give her greater freedom in education, most of them stating clearly 
that she should have higher education at least to the B.A. level, and a 
considerable number say, “as much as possible,” “provided” this makes 
her a better wife and mother. In this strong wife-mother role, a picture 
of the woman as an individual, a human being presenting her own 
needs, is practically non-existent even in these educated subjects. The 
qualities of a good wife have reference mostly to the husband, his needs, 
and his reputation (prestige and acceptability) —“obedient, intelligent, 
polite wife;’ “educated wife of average beauty, particular about her 
femininity, sociable, and ready to meet those in whom I have confidence, 
controls her modernization according to acceptable ways;” “highly edu- 
cated, has manners, guards her honor and defends her family.” 

An appreciation of the discrepancy between this kind of role and 
the implications for greater freedom and newer ideas that come with 
education of women do not seem to be clear either to men or to women. 
It is true that some men and women suggest limitations as to the quality 
of education (social problems, religious education, home economics) as 
proper preparation for her role. Often they have no such qualifications 
and state emphatically that “they should be given the same chances as 
boys,” “they should have as much education as they like and all kinds.” 
The women show a little more realistic approach. One woman student 
from Lebanon speaking about degree and kind of education says, “It de- 
pends where the girl is living; sometimes more of it is a problem.” Then 
she continues, “If available, education is a good thing, in spite of its 
problems.” 

When it comes to the question of whether women should work, 
41% of the men do not approve of women working outside of the home 
after marriage, while only 24% of the women show definite disapproval. 
The rest of the women think that they should work provided the wife- 
mother role is not handicapped. A possible redefinition of roles and re- 
distribution of responsibilities within the home does not occur. All women 
and 97% of the men in the interview sample have no objection to women 
working before marriage. One senses an acquiescence among the men, 
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though, when they not infrequently add to their approval, “provided she 
can guard her honor.” 


Thus, while the new role for women, through the image of the good 
wife which educated men hold, presents no drastic change from that of 
their mother’s generation, the big leap toward greater freedom for wo- 
men becomes apparent when one compares their possibilities with those 
of their mothers, chiefly through education, jobs at least before marriage, 
and greater social contacts. 


Image of the Father. 


The more common picture of the father is a strong, respectful per- 
son, somewhat nervous, rather demanding both from wife and children, 
but also one who works hard for the good of the family. The picture of 
the conservative, traditional father is repeated particularly in Egypt and 
Iraq and can be summarized in the expression of one student from 
Egypt: “Father is of the old generation, with old-fashioned ideas—some- 
what of a conservative. His decisions are final. I admire in him his 
sympathy and love, his consideration of the family’s interests and those 
of his sons. His faults are his bad treatment of the family, strict discipline 
of his offspring, reflecting his anger with the merchants on the family, 
his treatment of mother whose dignity he does not consider.” 

Conjugal relations are governed by a father who is not only the 
provider, but also the dominant person, who “knows” because of his posi- 
tion as a father. The dependent wife submits willingly. The wise mother 
manages the situation with patience, for the sake of peace in the family. 
In fact, conjugal relations are governed by the imperatives of parental 
roles. There is general agreement between husband and wife as parents 
of children on religious matters, customs, and traditions, and discipline. 
Some disagreement is mentioned in the latter, when the father is pre- 
sented as the strict disciplinarian and the mother takes exception. They 
are also agreed on the whole about the rights of women. Differences in 
position with respect to the question are not governed by sex but by 
education. Open quarrels and disagreements are described as being mod- 
erate and minor, but there is frequent reference to father being nervous 
or angry and mother being sensitive or nervous. 


Husband and wife are primarily father and mother. The relationship 
is a formally dominant-submissive one, variation in degree depending 
upon the personalities involved. Both in marriage lose themselves as 
persons, but the role of the father as a provider gives him more prestige, 
allows him to be more demanding, to expect obedience and gratitude, 
while that of the mother accepts submission and sacrifice. She is respected 
in return, but has to lean more heavily on the children for emotional 


satisfaction through their admiration, respect, and affection than upon 
her husband. 
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The Good Husband. 


The image of the father as a strong person is transferred to the 
kind of husband women would like to have. In addition to seeking 
security in the protection of strong husbands on whom they can depend, 
women seek husbands who are respected, educated, and intelligent. A 
woman from Lebanon typifies the expectancy when she says that she 
would like to have a husband who is “educated, intelligent, does not 
have much age difference, is good looking, comes from a good family, 
is a real man on whom I can depend.” The more liberated add similarity 
of ideas and flexibility. An Egyptian woman student says, “I have al- 
ready chosen him. He has ideals and character similar to mine. He re- 
spects the wife and cares for stability and married life.” An ambitious 
woman says, ““That he have good manners and be a well known person- 
ality with aspirations, that he have a good disposition and flexibility.” 

This emerging pattern of a good husband is far from presenting a 
drastic change. The expectations are in harmony with those of men and 
society in most cultures—the protector and protected relationships are 
clear. Education has been added, leading to more interaction and com- 
munication of ideas but with no basic change in role or in the quality 
of relationship. 


Child Guidance 


The number of children in the families of our subjects range from 
two to nineteen. The most frequent number is four, but fifty percent of 
the families have more than six children. Our subjects indicate a family 
size preference ranging from 2-6 children. Approximately 20% say that 
they would like to have two children, 30% prefer three, and an- 
other 30% would like to have four children, For the coming generation, 
therefore, the size of the family will probably shrink considerably. While 
50% of the parents are reported as opposed to birth control, only 10% 
of their children are opposed to it on religious grounds. 

Speaking of the manner of discipline their parents used, the sub- 
jects mention physical punishment for children fairly frequently, shout- 
ing and scolding more frequently. These methods decrease with educa- 
tion, and are replaced by discussion, understanding, withdrawal of 
privileges, isolation, and ignoring or refusing to talk to the child. Re- 
strictions are mentioned for “moral issues” (drinking, and sexual laxity) , 
going against traditions in general, staying out late, swimming, loafing, 
and money allowance. Dating is mentioned by a few Lebanese students as 
a problem between their parents and themselves. Girls mention going 
out with mixed groups, being late, going to parties and dancing as sources 
of restriction. A few women from Lebanon also mention going out with 
boys, the only group where the practice is even beginning. A few women 
from Iraq also mention the veil as a problem. Association with proper 
friends and educational success as measured by grades is stressed for both 
Sexes. 
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Material rewards, such as money allowance, clothing, shoes, and 
movies are common. Other forms of reward are approval (smiles, signs 
of happiness) and praise. 

Most of the men students admit that their parents treat their sisters 
more strictly or harshly. The attitude toward girls and the reason behind 
it is expressed by a Lebanese Moslem young man: “More restrictions on 
girls so as to prevent shame coming to the family.” Another Moslem man 
from Egypt says, “They (the parents) feel that girls are inferior to boys 
and treat them with sympathy but prefer to have boys.” 

Only a few said that there was no difference in the treatment of 
girls. One young man said, “Very good treatment. In fact, they prefer 
them to boys.” One student from Iraq stated: “They show no discrimina- 
tion in their treatment; yet if a daughter does something wrong, she is 
beaten heavily, with no regard to her age.”” The women were not asked 
this question during the interview, but this discrimination no doubt is a 
contributing factor to more women repsonding in the affirmative to the 
question as to whether they would be happier as a member of the 
other sex.* 


Newer Ways. 


For the most part our subjects disagree with their parents about 
discipline. When asked in what ways they would raise their children dif- 
ferently from those of their parents, only a few men and women showed 
no difference. Most of them indicated the need for greater liberty for 
children. Interesting differences appear between the sample from Egypt, 
Iraq, and Lebanon. In Egypt, the disagreement with parents came out 
more strongly in expression. The emphasis was on “not beating” and less 
harshness. One student summarizes what comes out repeatedly: “The 
difference between them and me is that the child should be treated nicely 
and not beaten or shouted at. I would like to treat him as a person who 
has his own ideas, and thus I shall try to find out what is in his mind by 
treating him nicely.” A woman student from Egypt presents another 
aspect of dissatisfaction of parental discipline: “I don’t like the way of 
raising the children. They prefer boys to girls, but then it becomes clear 
for them that it is the girls who help them most later.” 

While the interview sample from Iraq is relatively small, the re- 
sponses do not show frequent or strong explicit disagreements, even 
though parents are lower than their children in both exposure and 
liberalism. One woman student voices the feeling given by the responses 
on this question. She says, “Their way of raising up their children is a 
good one, especially as it has produced no problems till now.” She gives 
as further explanation, “Because I’ve been accustomed to their old 
fashioned traditions and restrictions, I can see the good or the values 
of such points now.” In response to questions like “What lessons would 





4 See paper “Arab Women in the Arab Middle East,’’ this issue. 
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you try hardest to teach your children, what things would you most like 
them to have?” they do not bring out striking ideas. They stress good 
character and good position. 

The Lebanese sample for the most part has a basic appreciation of 
the ways of their parents in dealing with children, but they are explicit 
in their greater stress on more freedom, understanding, more considera- 
tion to psychological needs, less possessiveness, and greater liberty in social 
relations. In answer to what things they will try hardest to teach their 
children, they emphasize more independence, responsibility and self- 
respect. 

All three groups stress education in a uniformly strong fashion. Good 
positions come next. 


Concluding Remarks 


The family in the Middle East is perceived by the greater number 
of young high school and college students as a happy unit. Parental dis- 
cord and complaints against parents exist, as would be expected, but do 
not present an alarming picture. 

Parental discord was found to be related to poverty, low level of 
father’s education, and negative personality factors in the young person 
experiencing and perceiving parental discord. Unfortunately correlation- 
al studies do not permit statements with respect to causality. Does parental 
discord produce anxiety, self-rejection, low general adjustment, and dis- 
satisfaction with grades, or do these characteristics create a tendency in 
the person to perceive disharmony in parents? In the absence of objective 
measures (studies with parents) and measure of change over time this 
question cannot be answered by the present study. With respect to par- 
ental discord and measures of exposure used in this study, other than the 
education of the father, the evidence of a consistent relationship is neg- 
ligible and more on the negative side, suggesting that exposure in itself 
can hardly be responsible for parental discord. 

The personality correlates of parental discord are the same in the 
Middle East and the US. 

Conflict between parents and children, as expressed through com- 
plaints against parents, does not seem to be related to Western or modern 
influences. It is related to the psychological atmosphere in the home, 
such as restriction and parental harmony and to personality character- 
istics of the individual. 

Conservative and liberal patterns of family living show important, 
but not striking, differences in parental roles, conjugal and parent-child 
relations. ; 

More important changes, although non-drastic, appear between 
the present families and the future families of this generation in thc role 
of women, conjugal relations and child guidance particularly. While the 
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role of the woman is perceived both by men and women primarily as a 
wife-mother role, education and social contacts through it, and jobs 
approved especially before marriage, open new vistas. The implications 
of this enrichment of women’s education do not seem to be appreciated 
by young people of either sex at this stage of change. In conjugal rela- 
tions, the strong husband is not only tolerated, but sought. There are 
beginning signs of less formal and closer relationships between husband 
and wife as persons, rather than merely as parents, in their conceptions 
of the future family. The most marked change of all those investigated 
appears to be in the attitudes of older and younger generations toward 
child guidance. Children are less often looked upon by this educated 
younger group as creatures that must be molded solely by adult standards. 
Children have psychological needs that must be understood, capacities 
that must be developed. Education® and independence, as measures of 
psychological maturity, and good positions for economic security, are 
emerging values that are eagerly coupled with family loyalty and respect 
for the old. The conflict in values between the two generations is not 
marked. Those of the younger generation merely intend to raise their 
children somewhat differently. 

Change in the family in the Middle East is a reality. The directions 
of change are both toward greater liberalism, away from restricting tradi- 
tions, and toward greater secularism. At the present time this change does 
not seem as dramatic or as disrupting for the educated young person 
as it is sometimes believed to be. As this change gains momentum will it 
produce more clash and uprooting? No one knows the answer. If the 
changes are too fast to permit evolutionary adaptations, disruption could 
easily occur. But at the present time the Middle Eastern society has two 
positive and strong forces that the family presents as stabilizers and safety 
valves: affection and close ties in the family and an extraordinary respect 
for education. One of these, affection in the family, seems to give the 
kind of psychological support that is an effective armament for educated 
young men and women facing change and differences between the old and 
the new. These differences tend, it is true, to reduce communication be- 
tween the generations and deprive the young of the kind of guidance that 
can come through cultural continuity and continued guidance from par- 
ents. But the second of these positive forces, the respect for education 
which parents unambiguously communicate to their children in college, 
gives them confidence and thus helps them face differences without the 
disruption and discontinuity that might be expected to occur. 

Continued affection within the family and greater understanding and 
appreciation of the need for gradual lessening of restraints which our 
subjects envision for their children may lessen the chances of too drastic 
modification too fast. The opening up of greater educational opportuni- 





*Respect for learning in the culture has made education a value of long 
standing. Its extension to greater numbers is the newer aspect. 
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ties for increasingly large segments of the population should help. But in 
this family-centered culture much more research is needed to understand 
family dynamics, to determine what and how modification can be made 
in family practices to meet the present accelerating cultural changes 
without destroying the stability-giving functions which the family now 
provides. The critical dilemma seems to be personal maturity and compe- 
tence. Internalized security cannot be attained without the family releas- 
ing its traditional patterns of parental authority. If this release of au- 
thority is faster than the growth and stabilization of personal maturity, the 
danger of cultural disruption is probable. If parental authority is not 
modified and children are kept subservient and immature, the culture 
will face the danger of collapse in this increasingly demanding world. 








Women in The Arab Middle East 


Ibrahim Abdulla Muhyi 


Among the special problems of youth in the Middle East none rank 
higher in importance than do those of the educated young women. In 
a sense this is also true for the United States, but the American girls 
of the present college generation have been born into a society in which 
the major battle for women’s rights has been won, and there remains 
only the task of consolidating gains; in the Middle East, the battle has 
barely begun. As we shall see, the women respondents in the Middle 
Eastern sample are far from unaware of the magnitude of the task they 
face, and some are determined to make their generation, and the next, 
stand as examples of social progress. 

The problem is, against the background of the Middle East’s tra- 
ditional social pattern, to see how the position of woman is being 
affected by the new influence from the West, how the women re- 
spondents of the samples are reacting to the new influences, where they are 
making progress, where they are encountering obstacles, and how they 
feel as they look towards the future. 

First a few statements concerning the young women in the Middle 
East, who are in the process of obtaining an education. In terms of the 
indices of Western exposure in these studies, the women in the samples 
are more exposed than are the men. They are more likely to have come 
from urban homes, more likely to have attended foreign schools (i.e. 
schools that are under foreign control with at least some foreign 
teachers), more likely to have western friends, and more likely to have 
parents with at least a secondary school education. The differences be- 
tween Christians and Moslems are in the same direction. In the samples, 
65% of the Christian women had at least some training in foreign 
schools, as compared with 40% for the Christian men, 30% for Moslem 
women, and 20% for Moslem men. The education of the father among 
the female respondents is much higher than it is for the males, and 
many more fathers of women have attended foreign schools. This holds 
both for Moslems and for Christians. The same is true for the mothers of 
the women, although the number of mothers of any of the respondents 
who have progressed beyond secondary school is negligible, and the 
number of those who had no schooling whatever is very large—65% for 
Moslem men, 35% for Moslem women, 32% for Christian men and 12% 
for Christian women. 

In terms of the two scales measuring economic status of the re- 
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spondents’ family the economic level of women tends to be higher than 
that of the men, with Moslem women somewhat higher than Christian 
women. The great majority of the Middle Eastern respondents describe 
their families as of average wealth, 49% so indicating, with 36% 
classifying them as above average and 15% below average, or poor. For 
the U.S. respondents the proportions are 77% average, 12% above 
average, and 10% below average, or poor. 

This adds up to a picture of Middle Eastern women as a group 
above average economically, socially, and educationally. As a group, 
they are likely to have a stronger western orientation than have the 
men. Although the samples from the individual Eastern Mediterranean 
countries are not large, it is clear that Lebanon, with its large proportion 
of Christians, is most affected by western influences. 


The Present Status of Women in the Middle East. 


It is difficult to characterize the status of women in the Middle 
East today, for this area is undergoing rapid and varied changes. But 
the change has not been everywhere at the same rate. A short span of 
twenty five years has seen a revolution in the conditions of urban living, 
while a few miles from the cities, in the villages of the Nile delta, or 
among the Bedouin nomads of Syria, one finds life as it has been lived 
for centuries. The sophisticated college girl of Cairo or Beirut would feel 
herself a foreigner if she were to be suddenly plunged into the home 
of an Egyptian fellah or a desert tribesman; yet their culture is still a 
part of her heritage, a heritage that is not always remote from her 
present problems. The college girl of today may not be fully aware of 
the tradition that lies behind her, but at important moments of decision 
it rises to meet her. Here are a few of the broad facts about the back- 
ground of the women of the Middle East that must be kept in mind as 
we evaluate the reactions of today’s students. 

The Moslem girl, before marriage, is expected to stay at home, to 
help with the housework and with the care of the younger children, to 
obey her father, mother, and brothers, and if she has any, her older 
sisters. The family is usually an affectionate one, but the lines of authority 
are clearly laid down, and her freedom is strictly limited. In the most 
conservative of Moslem families she receives little or no formal educa- 
tion, her training being primarily in the household arts with a view to 
early marriage. In the more liberal Moslem families the regulations are 
less restrictive, and education is encouraged, but the girl is still expected 
to conform to the traditions of religion and custom. The most extreme 
deviation from the conservative pattern is to be found in Lebanon, where 
exposure to Western influences is greater than it is in any other part of 
the Arab world. This is partly due to its coastal location, which from 
time immemorial has favored an economy based largely on foreign 
trade, partly to the large proportion (approximately 50%) of Christians 
,in the population. Christian missions have been active in the Middle East 
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since the early nineteenth century, and the Christian churches have long 
been in communication with the churches of Europe and America. Also 
the number of Lebanese emigrants to the United States, who maintain 
contact with the homeland, is impressive. 

Early marriage for the woman is regarded throughout the Middle 
East as both normal and desirable. So important, in fact, is her prospec- 
tive role as wife and mother that in the most conservative circles she is 
carefully sequestered before marriage from all contact with males outside 
the limits of the immediate family. Even to be seen by a strange male is 
somewhat dishonoring—hence the traditional cloak and veil, a custom 
that is now rapidly disappearing. The loss of virginity, or even a hint 
of moral laxity, would be considered a family catastrophe. The girl in the 
traditional family seldom has any voice in the selection of her future hus- 
band, although Moslem law acords her the right of refusal. The standard 
procedure is for the parents to make all the arrangements and for the 
girl to acquiesce, the preferred husband being the first cousin. In more 
liberal circles, however, the restrictions are being steadily relaxed, and 
the Moslem girl frequently exercises the right to accept or reject her 
parents’ choice, although she is strongly discouraged from making any 
independent selection herself. In more liberal Lebanon, especially among 
the Christians, the girl is not only gaining more and more freedom in the 
selection of her mate but is also being steadily relieved of many of the 
other restrictions on her premarital freedom of association. As these 
studies show, however, she is still far from having achieved the kind of 
freedom that most Western girls accept unquestioningly as their right. 

After marriage the husband traditionally replaces the father as the 
sole controller and director of the girl’s affairs. She is not supposed either 
to protest against anything he does or to do anything herself without his 
permission. Her prime function is to look after the household and to 
produce children, lots of them, and preferably boys. Even in the control 
of the children she has very little authority, the father being the final 
court of appeal. But here, too, we find that the practice is frequently at 
variance with the tradition. In interviews the typical mother is still 
described as a calm, affectionate, understanding person, with no interests 
except in the home and no outside activities apart from an occasional 
visit to the movies or to the home of a relative or friend; yet there is 
ample evidence that even the uneducated mothers—and these are in the 
great majority—have often mastered the techniques of subtly managing 
the children, the family budget, and even the husband without appearing 
to do so. Where the wife is educated, she is likely to share many of the 
responsibilities with the husband and to participate in outside activities 
over which the husband evercises no control. 

Traditional Moslem law permits a man to have as many as four 
wives at the same time. In actual fact the Moslem family is today almost 
uniformly monogamous, especially in the classes from which the student 
population was drawn, In these samples the number of respondents from 
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polygamous homes is negligible. Moslem law also traditionally sanctions 
easy divorce for the male, but allows the woman to sue for divorce only 
through the religious courts. In actual fact this seldom happens, since the 
wife is socially and economically dependent on the husband. Most of the 
divorces in Egypt are consequently those in which the husband has put 
aside his wife, most commonly because she has proved to be barren or 
has produced daughters rather than sons. Divorce among Middle Eastern 
Christians is much less frequent than it is among Moslems. Marriage is 
universally a religious rather than a civil contract, and divorce is in fact 
prohibited by the Roman Catholic Church and strongly discouraged by 
all other Christian sects. 

In life outside the home the opportunities for Middle Eastern women 
are still limited, but the possibilities are steadily increasing. Until re- 
cently no Middle Eastern woman could vote or hold public office. Since 
1952 Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt have successively granted women these 
privileges, although active participation of women in politics is still 
minimal. The courts of law still abide by the Islamic rule applicable to 
Christians as well as Moslems, that the testimony of a man is to be 
weighted as equal to that of two women. The educational level of women 
in the Middle East, as noted above, is uniformly low as compared with 
Western standards, with the Christian level significantly higher than that 
of the Moslems. Among the mothers of the Moslem respondents in these 
samples more than 50% have had no primary education, and fewer than 
15% have attended a secondary school. The comparable figures for 
Christians are approximately 15% and 30% respectively. In neither 
group have more than a few proceeded beyond the secondary school 
level. Recent statistics indicate, however, that the proportion of female 
students on all educational levels is steadily increasing. Opportunities for 
independent careers, traditionally completely closed to Moslem women 
and scarcely more available to Christians, are now increasing significantly. 
Marriage is still the accepted career for the Midle East woman, but 
women from the liberal Middle East families may find in certain fields, 
especially education, secretarial work, nursing and social work, a way of 
leading at least temporarily an independent life; and a few have even 
ventured successfully into such professions as medicine, law, and pharm- 
acy. 


Areas of Western Impact 


These are some of the broad background facts about the women 
of the Middle East which we keep in mind as we assess their reactions. 
How, concretely, is the impact of the West felt by the girls in the high 
schools and colleges? Four general areas of impact deserve special 
mention. 

1. The West has brought, above all things, technology. This means: 
cars, radios, telephones, refrigerators, sewing machines, and other gad- 
gets that facilitate communication, lighten labor, release leisure time 
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and increase the variety of thinks that people can do. Indirectly Western 
technology, through radio, film, and press, has provided an acquaintance, 
admittedly distorted, with the Western world from which the gadgets 
come. Virtually all the respondents in these samples accept at least 
some, and some of them most, of these devices as a normal part of living. 
They can discuss the relative merits of Italian and American films, of 
Arabic and Western music, of Cadillacs and Volkswagens; and they have 
sophisticated opinions. As the Arab girl faces the future, she faces a 
world in which a new style of life has become possible. 


2. The West had introduced a new conception of education, and with it 
a new appreciation of the importance of advanced training. Throughout 
the Middle East there are American, British, French, and other non- 
Arabic schools with Western curricula and “modern” standards, the 
repercussions of which are being felt in the Arab educational system. 
Many Arab teachers have attended foreign schools, and increasing num- 
bers of Arab teachers are receiving their advanced training abroad. Stu- 
dents are thus not only exposed to Western ideas in their lectures and 
textbooks but are also, if they have plans for graduate study, forced to 
prepare themselves to meet the requirements of a foreign university. 


3. The West is inextricably involved in the political tension that per- 
vades the whole Middle East. The Arab world sees the West not merely 
as the source of technological aid but also as the exploiter of its natural 
resources and the manipulator for ulterior reasons of its people. Arab 
nationalism is directed in general against what it conceives as Western 
imperialism, but even more bitterly against what it sees as the symbol 
of Western aggression, namely the State of Israel. This atmosphere of 
political tension is part of the psychological environment of all Middle 
Eastern students, women as well as men. 


4. Most important of all for the women, however, is the challenge of 
Westernization to the accepted role of woman in the family and in 
society. The decision that faces the Middle Eastern woman is even more 
difficult than that which faces the man. At one extreme she may accept 
the sequestered, protected, and relatively comfortable life typified by 
the generation of her mother; at the other extreme she may seek a career, 
demand independence, and fight for complete equality of the sexes. In 
a sense, the same problem presents itself to the women students of the 
West; but in the Middle East the alternatives stand in much more 
dramatic contrast. 

These then are the areas of impact: technology, education, politics, 
and social tradition. How does the woman student react? In interviews 
and questionnaires reactions to various aspects of the Western impact 
have been sampled, and these have been related to variables concerning 
the background and personality structure of the individual. In addition 
to the questionnaires, 120 of the respondents in the Middle East were 
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interviewed intensively about certain of the topics included in the 
questionnaire. A statistical analysis of those interviews is not warranted, 
but the responses add to our understanding of the questionnaire findings. 


The Reaction to Westernization 


Modern Ways: “There is a trend among some in the Middle East to adopt 
modernized ways of living, but some prefer to maintain traditional oriental 
ways. What do you think about this? Where do you stand with respect to 
these trends? This was one of the questions asked in the interviews. The 
answers of most of the students definitely favored a middle way. The tech- 
nology of the West should be welcome, but it should not be allowed to 
undermine the traditional values of oriental culture. “Our duty,” said a 
young Moslem from Cairo, “is to take from Western ways that which helps 
us in our family life, on condition that it does not affect the manners which 
spring from our religion.” At the conservative extreme we have a student 
of Moslem laws asserting that “Dignity is committing suicide, and bad 
manners are spreading, because of ill trust between people . . . My point 
of view is to stick to the ways and manners which religion had made obliga- 
tory, because as Easterners we have to follow the Book and its rules. If 
modern civilization agrees with the teachings of the Koran, we may follow 
it.” At the opposite extreme, we find a Saudi Arabian student of Education 
stating, “I would like to adopt the modern methods. The oriental way has 
only a historical value.” 

The women of the samples tend to resist the extremes. “What we 
want, says a Moslem girl from Iraq, “‘is to have the best of both the old and 
the modern civilization,” and a Labanese Christian girl admits quite 
practically that “we can’t adopt ail the Western ways of life, because our 
culture is different.” The girls are uniformly agreeable to, in fact enthusi- 
astic about, the contributions of Western technology. They appreciate the 
modern conveniences, and they have no intention of dispensing with them. 
When they picture their future homes, these may include refrigerators, tele- 
phones, and se-wing machines, or at least a husband who is wealthy enough 
to provide them. Nevertheless,—and this seems to be extremely important 
—they do not automatically endorse what appear to be the values of 
Western civilization. The female sample, as a group in process of education, 
is more exposed to Western influence than the uneducated Eastern female, 
nevertheless the female respondents, Christian as well as Moslem, are 
almost uniform in their insistance that there are values in the oriental way 
of life that must not be jeopardized. The East stands for: “generosity,” 
“hospitality,” “the friendly spirit,” “family ties,” “willingness to sacrifice,” 
“good manners,” “respect for others,” and a host of other virtues that they 
do not recognize in the aggressive, enterprising representatives of the West. 
The women want their children to enjoy the material advantages that the 
West can provide, but they insist that the Arab way of life is still funda- 
mentally the better way. 





Education: As we have noted above, the mothers of the women of the 
samples have had very little formal education, and the number of those 
who have had advanced training is negligible. Nevertheless, the female 
respondents, while loving and admiring their mother, are insistent that 
women should not be so educationally restricted. More than 95%, both 
Moslem and Christian women, agree that women students should be per- 
mitted to continue through college, and in the supplementary interviews 
most of the respondents affirm that women should have exactly the same 
educational privileges as men. It is interesting to note that the American 
girls are slightly more modest in their demands. The interviews provide a 
note of caution, however. While the girls demand college education for 
women, they do not insist on the same kind of education as that provided 
for men. The women, perhaps, would like the opportunity to compete with 
the men, but for the most part they will settle for a higher education that 
will equip them better for the role of housewife and mother. The preferred 
areas of concentration are sociology, psychology, child development, and 
home economics, What is important to note, however, is that the ideal of 
education as an essential part of one’s preparation for life is gaining among 
the young women of the Middle East. 


Politics and religion: It is difficult in the Middle East to distinguish clearly 
between religion and politics. The religion of Islam is not merely a body 
of religious doctrine and practice; it is also a form of social and political 
organization. When the devout Moslem scrupulously follows the rules of 
prayer and fasting, he is expressing at the same time his devotion to God 
and his allegiance to an ideal of society. In no small measure the Christians 
of the Middle East share the same attitude. Most of the Christian sects 
have distinctive and highly elaborate rituals, but they are also communities 
of persons who conceive of themselves as governed by religious law. In 
the Middle East there is no clear distinction between religious and secular 
life. 

As in all studies of religion, a distinction must be made between de- 
gree of conformity to practice and depth of religious feeling. As far as 
conformity is concerned, the facts can be stated fairly simply. The great 
majority of respondents conform to at least some of the practices of their 
religion, and only a small proportion (13% of the males and 5% of the 
females, Moslem and Christian alike) claim that they conform to none. 
The proportions are about the same for American respondents, It is inter- 
esting that it is among Moslem men that we find the most passionate 
conformers, 40% claiming to abide by all the religious rules and practices, 
as contrasted with about 25% among the Christians and the Moslem 
women. This becomes intelligible when we remember the dominant role 
of men in Moslem religion, as well as the Moslem identification of religion 
and politics and the deep concern of young Moslem men about national 
affairs. Religious conformity can in a very important way add to the unity 


of the state. It is clear, however, that the traditional insistance on rigid 
conformity in religion is steadily weakening, and that the present genera- 
tion of Middle Eastern youth is much more liberal in its attitude both 
towards its own and toward other religions. Students were asked to rate 
themselves in comparison with their parents as regards religious belief 
and practice. What is surprising is not the size of the discrepancy, but 
rather the absence of any serious conflict between children and parents. 
The parents expect a high degree of conformity, more than 50% among 
the Moslems and somewhat less among the Christians, but fewer than 
30% of the students report any disturbance as a result of disagreement 
with parents, and very few (from 10% to 15%) report themselves as very 
disturbed. This is all the more impressive when we realize that the differ- 
ences of opinion are frequently quite radical. According to the Moslem 
men in our sample, 85% of their mothers regard their own religion as the 
only true religion, and only 12% are willing to concede that there is some 
good in all religions. The fathers are only slightly less conservative, the 
corresponding figures being 74% and 23%, whereas the figures for the 
sons are 60% and 37% 

As we have wn the Moslem men constitute the most religiously 
conservative subgroup. Slightly more than half of the Moslem women 
regard their own religion as the only true religion, and an approximately 
equal number see some good in all religions. The Christians are, of course, 
still more liberal, with the male respondents more conservative than the 
women; but among the Christians, too, there is still discrepancy between 
the conviction of the parents and the convictions of their children. Ex- 
posure to westernization is clearly related to the trend toward liberalism. 
For the major subgroups, the correlations between Exposure of Family to 
Westernization and the major scale measuring Parental Permissiveness or 
Liberalism are as follows: 


Egypt East Mediterranean 
Male Moslems 44 24 
Female Moslems 38 ) 
Male Christians 36 22 
Female Christians 38 34 


And the same patterns are evident with respect to religion. 

Another important question is whether the decrease in religious 
conformity betrays a weakening of religious feeling. The answers to the 
open-ended questions and the responses in the interviews lead to the con- 
clusion that religious concerns for many are not waning, religion often 
being coupled with politics.* 

The Middle Eastern respondent, man or woman, often discusses 
religion at the same time as politics, and many not be able to keep 


* Editor’s Note: Comparisons of “self with parental beliefs and practice as 
reported by the respondent indicate very substantial changes in both, among those 
of our sample. 
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religious issues out of an appraisal of the political situation. One dominant 
theme is the preservation of national integrity, especially the integrity of 
the Arab world, and the dominant hates are Western Imperialism and the 
Jewish State. These themes may have religious and moral overtones. The 
nation is weak, they say, because people have yielded to selfishness, because 
there is too much corruption in politics, because the traditional way of life 
is being lost. It is interesting that statements of this sort are fully as char- 
acteristic of Christians as they are of Moslems. The startling contrast is 
between the students of the Middle East and the students of the United 
States. American respondents express little spontaneous concern about the 
present and future problems of the nation, and for them religion, if it is 
a problem at all, is primarily a personal matter. American students have 
things to worry about, as do the Middle Easterners, but in far greater 
proportion their worries are about themselves, not about their nation or 
their community. 

The evidence indicates that the Middle Eastern woman respondents 
are fully aware of, and deeply concerned about, the problems of the 
nation, but their personal involvement is much less than is that of the 
men. They, too, talk frequently about national unification, about the im- 
portance of resisting imperialism and checkmating Israel, but they are 
much more likely to take refuge in easy platitudes. Occasionally they may 
wax enthusiastic about politics, but then, only if the topic touches on the 
political rights of women. Even here the concern is not intense, and is less 
a concern about the national good than it is about the right of women to 
participate in national affairs. 


Women’s role and Women’s rights: Middle Eastern women, as we have 
seen, have been traditionally hedged about by restrictions. It is under- 
standable that the women in these samples, who are in the forefront of 
the movement towards emancipation, should be particularly sensitive to 
the specific ways in which woman’s freedom is hampered. Our question- 
naire included numerous items about specific restrictions as to dress, 
association with members of the opposite sex, the selection of a husband, 
etc., about their parents’ convictions in regard to these and about their 
own differences with their parents. As compared to western standards the 
girls of the Middle East are still in many respects amazingly conservative. 
The taboo against dancing, for instance, is still strong, 80% of the Moslem 
and 50% of the Christian girls agreeing with their parents that dancing 
with boys should not be allowed; (incidentally, the taboo holds also for 
the boys, 60% of the Moslem and 30% of the Christian boys approving 
of this restriction; and they, perhaps realistically, agree [more than 75%] 
that young women should not be allowed to go to the movies alone 
because, as the interviews suggest, alone, she might be molested.) The 
Middle Eastern girls have been taught that men are not to be trusted, and 
they are duly cautious. Where they differ from their parents, however, is 
in their growing conviction that women can be trusted to take care of 
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themselves. Whereas the parent generation responded to the male threat 
by erecting defenses about their women, the young women of today are 
more frequently insisting that they themselves are capable of acting with 
discretion. They are not challenging the basic mores of their parents, but 
they more often assert their rights to be guardians of their own virtue. 
This becomes evident in their growing concern, particularly in Lebanon, 
with their right to select their own friends, and among some to go out on 
“dates” when and with whom they choose, and to have the final say in the 
choice of a husband. 

The crusade for women’s rights, if yet a movement to war- 
rant this term, however, is largely a “freeing from” certain tra- 
ditional restrictions; the desire for “freedom for” the achieve- 
ment of certain objectives is far less apparent. The young women in the 
samples favor the right to higher education and to political participation, 
many of them look forward to at least a temporary career in business or 
one of the professions, and some seem to reject the role of woman as the 
mere husekeeper and producer of children (the great majority approve of 
birth control) ; yet, in the last analysis, what they seem to really want is 
what their mothers had, a home, but with more comforts, children, and a 
husband who will take the responsibility. One Iraqui girl put it quite 
neatly. With reference to her future plans she said, “I have no plans. I am 
quite happy.” For the future husband she wants “a man with a strong 
personality who will understand and love me, but who will also be strict 
in his attitude towards me.” 


Personal adjustment: It is legitimate to ask whether the impact of west- 
ernization on the women of the Middle East is producing any obvious 
psychological maladjustment. Included in the questionnaire are items 
which were grouped to form several measures in the area of personal ad- 
justment. The mean scores on these scales usually reveal only small, 
although reliable, differences between groups, In general, it may be con- 
cluded that in spite of the stress under which young women in the Middle 
East are reportedly living, they are maintaining their poise about as well 
as are their male fellow students. Some of the interesting contrasts are not 
between the scores on the scales but rather between the answers to specific 
items. From the analysis of some of these, plus the evidence from open- 
ended questions and interviews, it is possible to identify a few of the 
differences between Eastern and Western women. 

Most striking are the differences in sex acceptance. Among the 
Middle Eastern girls, 53% of the Moslems and 48% of the Christians 
declare they have sometimes felt they would be happier as boys, as con- 
trasted with 28% of the US. girls. This is not surprising, in view of the 
fact that Middle Eastern woman lives in what is essentially a man’s world. 
But neither does it necessarily suggest a neurotic trend. It may mean that 
for any Middle Eastern girl who seeks higher education there are basic 
frustrations. This may account for the fact that Middle Eastern women, 
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more than Middle Eastern men, confess to quarreling more frequently 
with brothers and sisters, 25% as compared with 20% for woman in the 
United States. Most of the exumaine given reveal merely the family frus- 
trations that are found to be irksome to the girl who is eager for greater 
freedom. “Father was a dictator and would not permit anyone to question 
what he said.” “Mother sticks to her own ideas, even when they are 
wrong.” “My family does not allow me to go out with boy and girl 
friends, especially on trips or to dancing parties.” American women voice 
similar irritations, but in the Middle East they are much more 
frequent and often more passionate. Middle Eastern women find many 
things in life to upset them, the Christians perhaps even more than the 
Moslems, but we must not regard this as more than a normal and even 
healthy reaction to a world that is in a state of change. 


The Male Reaction to Women’s Emancipation 


The women of the Middle East live, as we have noted, in a man’s 
world, It is consequently appropriate to ask how the men view the struggle 
of their sisters for emancipation. To put the answer in a nutshell, the men 
in these samples, regardless of nationality or religion, still adhere to some 
extent to the double standard. They are fully aware that their sisters are 
progressing towards a position of greater freedom and opportunity in 
society — and of this many approve — but they are reluctant to permit 
the movement to proceed too rapidly. To be quite realistic, they would 
argue, woman’s place is still in the home. Let her have her education and 
her occasional sallies into the world of affairs, but in the last analysis she 
fulfills her real function only when she becomes a wife and mother. Deep 
down, the women believe this too. Complain as she may about her lack 
of freedom, the average woman still wants to get married and to have a 
home and children. The differences, thus, are not in the conception of 
women’s basic role but rather in the extent to which, without sacrificing 
this role, women can achieve a fuller and richer participation in the 
affairs of society that have been traditionally reserved for men. The meas- 
ures of difference are consequently measures of the varying degrees of 
reluctance as evinced by the men. As one might expect, there are sharp: 
differences between East and West, and within the Middle Eastern sample 
the Moslems are consistently more conservative than are the Christians. 
Western exposure clearly favors tolerance of women’s rights. 

Items in the questionnaire are concerned in part with approval or 
disapproval of ——— restrictions on various aspects of the girl’s social 
freedom, e.g., her freedom to choose her own friends, to have “dates,” 
to dance with boys, and wear the clothes she prefers, to hold a paying job, 
etc., and some of the implications of these are explored more fully in the 
interviews. Here are a few sample findings: Girls should not be allowed 
free choice of friends — Moslem men 46%, Middle East Christian men 
28%, U.S. men 20%; girls should not be allowed to go out with mixed 
groups of boys and girls — Moslem men 62%, Middle East Christian men 
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25% ; girls should not be allowed to do paid work — Moslem men 50%, 
Middle East Christian men 45%; girls should not be allowed to go to the 
cinema alone — Moslem men 70%, Middle East Christian men 65%; 
girls should not be allowed to wear any type of clothes they wish outside 
the home — Moslem men 34%, Middle East Christian men 20%; girls 
should not be allowed to have the kind of job they want after graduation 
Moslem men 20%, Middle East Christian men 12%. It is to be noted 
that in some of these items, notably those that have to do with complete 
freedom to choose friends and freedom to dance with boys, the over- 
whelmingly negative response of the boys is paralleled by an almost 
equally negative response from the girls, and that in many of the other 
categories there is a sizeable negative feminine vote. For a substantial 
minority of Middle Eastern women some of the proposed freedoms are 
still regarded with misgivings. As regards dress, there are few who approve 
of the extremes of modern fashions, which they consider to be thoroughly 
immodest and unworthy of their Arab tradition, in fact agreeing very 
closely, percentagewise, with the actual reported parental practice. The 
discarding of the veil is perhaps one of the most visible symbols of a trend 
toward Middle Eastern woman’s emancipation; in fact only 12% of the 
parents are reported as insisting upon the wearing of it. Regarding jobs, 
the women of the Middle East and their parents are also in good agree- 
ment, there being few parents who would not allow free choice of jobs. 

The picture we derive is neither startling nor completely discourag- 
ing. Women who are trying to cast off restrictions always have to face the 
fact of the conservative male, and the woman of the Middle East are no 
exception. The man consistently pays lip service to the idea of feminine 
freedom .They may feel that their sisters still need a larger measure of 
protection, but they are willing to grant woman her right to education, 
especially the kind of education that will fit her better for home and 
family. But they betray themselves when it comes to the crucial question, 
“What kind of person would you like your wife to be?” What they really 
want, it would seem, is still someone like mother — better educated, of 
course, but not too much so — pleasing in appearance, possessed of the 
traditional virtues of sympathy, understanding, and devotion to the home. 
One young man, an outspoken liberal in all other matters, put it quite 
succinctly when he said that his wife should be “not very highly educated, 
medium in looks, not rich,” in other words a woman who would not be 
distinctive in any way. The emancipated woman of the Middle East may 
derive satisfaction from her new freedom, but she is evidently not a very 
good bargain in the marriage market. 
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A Concluding Note 


There is unquestionably a steady, if undramatic, move to- 
wards emancipation among the women of the Middle East. 
There is no evidence of a militant crusade for women’s rights, 
but, as the responses of women in the samples clearly show, 
there is a genuine desire for freedom from some of the traditional 
restrictions. This does not involve any real challenge to the traditional 
conception of woman’s role as wife and mother, but it represents a desire 
that woman’s life should not be circumscribed by and limited to this role. 
The most obvious characteristic of the new movement is the demand for 
higher education. Many of the girls of our sample may not conceive of 
education as more than a symbol of a new position in society, but there 
are ample indications that education is broadening horizons and fostering 
concerns about the larger problems of the nation and of society. It would 
appear, however, that the funcamental conflict of the Middle Eastern 
woman has not yet been resolved. In spite of her apparent sophistication, 
the Middle Eastern girl is still oscillating between two sets of values. She 
admires the freedom and the individualism of the West; yet her whole 
tradition tells her that there is something fine about her own culture that 
must be preserved. She wants the best of both worlds, but she has not yet 
faced the basic decisions which must some day be made. 
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Authoritarianism and its Correlates in the 
Egyptian Culture and in the United States 


Levon H. Melikian 


In this report the correlations of authoritarianism with exposure to 
modernization, liberalism, and personality are examined in the relatively 
authoritarian culture of the Arab Middle East and in the relatively non- 
authoritarian culture of the United States. A special sub-group of 
al-Azhar University students is considered separately, because it represents 
one of the groups among the Egyptian samples studied which has been 
less exposed to foreign influence and is more conservative, more authori- 
tarian. Al-Azhar is among the oldest universities in the world, dating from 
970 A.D. and concerned mainly with the training of Moslem men for 
religious leadership and Moslem law. 

Studies of authoritarianism (as measured by the F scale)’: under 
different cultural and ethnic conditions have demonstrated a relationship 
between the intensity of scores on the F scale and the authoritarian char- 
acteristics of the culture**. They have pointed further to possible 
differences in some psychological correlates of authoritarianism as well as 
to possible differences in its function under different cultural conditions‘. 
Even though no measure of cultural authoritarianism is available, 
there is enough anthropological evidence to substantiate the claim made 
about the two above mentioned cultures. 

If we can consider scores on the authoritarian F scale as a reflection 
_ of the authoritarian characteristics of a culture, our data provides further 
evidence regarding the differences between the two cultures. A com- 
parison of the means (see table 1) of the U.S. Protestant men 55.83, with 
the means in Egypt for Christian men, 67.00, and Moslem men, 68.21, 
show highly significant differences in both cases. Similarly, a comparison 
of means for women shows highly significant differences: in the U.S. for 
Protestants, 57.22, in Egypt for Christians 65.22, for Moslems, 67.58. As 
far as means can be compared cross-culturally, one can conclude that 
Moslems and Christians in the Middle East score significantly higher on 
the F scale than Americans. 

* AporNno, T. W., FRENKEL-BrRuNswick, E., Levinson, D. J. & SANFORD, 
R. N. The Authoritarian Personality. New York: MHarper, 1950. 

* Coun, E. & Carset, H. Administration of the F Scale to a sample of Ger- 
mans. J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 471. 

*Proturo, E. T. & Mewixian, L. The California Public Opinion Scale in 
an authoritarian culture. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1953, 17, 353-362. 


*Me.rkian, L. Some correlates of authoritarianism in two cultural groups. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 237-248. 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE AUTHORITARIAN 
F ScALe FoR THE DIFFERENT SUB-GROUPS 





Group N MEAN S.D. 
United States 
Protestant Males 667 55.83 12.45 
Protestant Females 673 57.22 12.72 
Catholic Males 221 59.08 11.32 
Catholic Females 99 59.44 10.99 
Egypt 
Moslem Men 443 68.21 9.01 
Moslem Women 301 67.58 8.55 
Christian Men 143 67.00 9.18 
Christian Women 79 i “ @3.22 9.90 
al-Azhar 100 70.44 8.24 





Authoritarianism and Exposure to Modernization 


Exposure in this study is measured by the following subscales: rural- 
urban 1*; education of father 2; education of mother 3; exposure 
of self 4, of father 5, of mother 6 to foreign influences; family 
movie attendance 7 and family reading 8. Scales 4, 5, and 6 were 
used only with the Middle East samples. 

The correlations of the F Scale with these eight subscales indicate 
low but consistent negative relationships; in otherwords, the greater the 
exposure in terms of these several measures, the less the tendency of the 
respondent to score high on the authoritarian measure. Rural origin is 
consistently associated with authoritarianism in East and West, in Egypt 
and the United States two of four correlations for the samples divided by 
level of education being statistically significant. Similarly, the trend in re- 
lationship between educational level of parents and authoritarianism also 
tends to be negative. 

The Moslem men pose some interesting questions when we consider 
that only the “self exposure” subscale is significantly related to their 
scores on the F scale, r being —.19. This correlation does not change when 
the education of father and education of mother are partialled out. It 
appears, therefore, that the measures relating to the educational level of 
their parents, their exposure to foreign influences and the rural-urban 
variable bear negligible relationships to the authoritarian score of the 
Moslem men. When we consider the fact that Moslem men in Egypt 
have the highest score on the F scale except for the Moslem al-Azhar 
university group, the negative relationships of F scores with “self ex- 
posure” raises many questions. If contact with modernizing influences of 
Moslem men tends to reduce their score on such a strongly established 
“cultural characteristic” as authoritarianism, does it also affect other es- 


* These figures indicate the number of the subscale. 
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tablished values? Does it, for example, lead not only to change but to the 
rejection of parental values with eventual conflict and loss of identifica- 
tion? If the principles of generalization hold true in this case, the answer 
to the above questions might be positive. The problem facing young 
Moslem men is not basically different from that facing other youth who 
are exposed to new values either through education or other means, but 
it is different in terms of intensity due to the wide gap that exists for 
many between them and their parents. The personal experience of the 
writer as psychological counselor to students at the American University 
of Beirut points in this direction. Over 75% of students seeking help 
come from conservative Moslem families in which the parental level of 
education is below that of their children or from families which live in 
rural or semi-rural areas. Their chief complaints evolve around the lack 
of understanding between them and their parents in relation to basic 
cultural values. This observation is presented as a possible indication of a 
trend rather than conclusive evidence.* 

In the case of the Moslem women the relationships of authoritarian- 
ism to “Self Exposure” is likewise significant. Although also low, it is the 
highest of the four Egyptian groups, r being -.20. The Egyptian Christian 
woman, on the other hand, presents a different picture. Her measure of 
authoritarian attitudes appears to be unrelated to her exposure index. In- 
stead, it relates to the education and exposure of her father and mother, 

e., to scales 2, 3, 5, and 6, where r is —.22, —.39, -.34 and -.26 respec- 
tively, all of which are significant. Since she is already “exposed” at home 
through the relatively higher level of exposure of her parents, she is al- 
ready less authoritarian than the other sub-groups. 

As far as the relationship of authoritarianism scores to Family Movie 
Attendance (Subscale 7) and Family Reading (Subscale 8) are con- 
cerned some cultural differences appear. In the United States where 
movies are a recognized and a widely spread form of entertainment, no 
apparent relationship between these two variables exist or would be ex- 
pected. In Egypt, however, the relationship is significant for all groups 
except the Moslem women.* This may be due to the possibility that 
neither the Moslem woman nor her parents attend movies as often as 
the Christian women do, and their attendance favors Arabic rather than 
foreign movies. Ten per cent of the Moslem women report attending only 
foreign movies as against 18% of the Christian women. The content of 
the movies may also be an important factor. Arabic movies in general 


* Editor’s Note: The overall relationship, in terms of Major Scales, between 
Exposure and Family Conflict tends to be negative or zero. Subsequent analysis, in 
terms of subscales holding education constant, indicates that one of sixteen cor- 
relations is significantly positive: an r of +.10 for the Egyptian College group 
between Exposure (Self) and Complaints against Mother. For the other family 
conflict subscales, the relationships with exposure measures are negative or non- 
significant for this group. 

* Editor's Note: Subsequent analysis indicates that this relationship is evident 
only in Egypt at the college level. 
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center around a moral issue and the consequences of breaking the ac- 
cepted codes and patterns of behavior. In general, they stress conformity. 

In summarizing the relation between exposure indices and authoritar- 
ianism, it can be said that in general the greater the exposure of the 
Egyptian, the lower his scores on the authoritarian F scale. The level of 
education of parents appears to be related to this measure at both the 
secondary school ar” ~ollege levels, and for Egyptian Christians of both 
sexes as well as for — slem women but not for Moslem men in Egypt. 
Self exposure is more .mportant for Moslem men and women than it is 
for the Christians, it being the only exposure variable of significance for 
the Moslem men among the authoriatarian scale relationships. 


Authoritarianism and Liberalism 


The term, liberalism, as emloyed here refers in part to parental per- 
missiveness, as reported by the subject and in part to the attitude of 
the subject toward liberalizing restrictions imposed upon sons and 
daughters of their own age. Three of the permissive subscales, Parental 
Permissiveness (parental practice) 9, Permissions for Daughters (self 
attitudes toward) 10, and Permissions for Sons (self attitudes toward) 
11 were employed only in the Middle East as they refer to such ac- 
tivities as dancing, dating, and swimming, which are relatively alien to, 
and controversial in the Middle East but not in the United States. 
Whereas Parental Permissiveness 9 refers to actual practice as re- 
ported by the respondent, subscales 10 and 11 refer to freedoms that 
the respondent feels should be allowed. The subscales, Parental Per- 
missiveness (parental practice) 12, Permissions to Daughters (self at- 
titudes toward) 14, refer to freedom in areas such as choice of friends, 
choice of jobs and freedom in spending money. Where again Parental 
Permissiveness refers to actual practice, subscales 13 and 14 refer to the 
freedoms they felt should be allowed. These were employed in both the 
Middle East and the United States. Two scales relating to religious toler- 
ance 15, and to religious practice, 16, are included among the Liberalism 
subscales. 

Like many authoritarian cultures, the Middle East culture restricts 
the freedom of its members in many ways and imposes a double standard 
of behavior on men and women. Men are generally allowed more free- 
dom than women in all areas. In social activities such as swimming, go- 
ing out, and dancing, girls in general participate either with their own 
sex or only when a brother or a close male relative is present. This pat- 
tern is changing slowly especially in coeducational institutions and in 
metropolitan areas. A proper girl, however, even among the “progressive 
groups” is expected to be conservative in this respect. 

Results from the data are consistent with this cultural picture. The 
mean scores on the Parental Permissiveness (Subscale 9) are 2.98, 1.03, 
3.79 and 1.50 for Moslem men, Moslem women, Christian men and 
Christian women respectively. These means show that parents of both 
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Moslem and Christian are more permissive in their treatment of their 
sons than of their daughters. The same differential treatment of men 
and women is evident in parental permissiveness with respect to the 
choice of jobs, friends, and spending of money as measured by subscale 
12. The means on this scale are 3.22, 2.73, 3.31 and 3.05 for Moslem men, 
Moslem women, Christian men and Christian women respectively. The 
mean scores of Christians on the Permissiveness to Daughters (subscale 
10) are 2.28 for men and 2.00 for women, whereas for the Moslems the 
means are 1.40 and 1.68 for men and women respectively. This indicates 
the tendency among Christians to be more permissive than Moslems. 
With regard to permissiveness to Sons (Subscale 11), refering to the 
respondent’s attitude concerning what should be permitted them, the 
data do not suggest any difference between men and women or between 
Moslems and Christians. The means on this scale are 3.36, 3.25, 3.89, 
and 3.32 for Moslem men, Moslem women, Christian men and Christian 
women respectively. These means indicate a clearly: defined role with 
respect to these issues for the son, agreed to by both men and women. 

The trend of relationships of authoritarianism to these measures of 
liberalism is negative and in general significant. The individual who 
scores high on the authoritarian measure tends to judge his parents as 
conservative and to be conservative himself with respect to the freedoms 
he believes should be allowed to both sons and daughters. 

In a culture that is patriarchal and authoritarian like that of the 
Middle East, choice of friends is in general restricted to members within 
the extended family. Traditionally a son has been expected to follow the 
occupation of the father or, as is the case of many first generation uni- 
versity students, forced to follow a profession which the family chose 
and which generally carried with it prestige for the family. This is in ad- 
dition to the limitations on occupational choice that were traditionally 
set by either ethnic or religious factors. Within this basic pattern a young 
man would turn over his earnings to the family head, who would dispose 
of them in the way he pleased. The young man would remain dependent 
until the former’s death. With respect to women, these traditional pat- 
terns allowed little freedom in these areas. Traditionally she was se- 
cluded, her friends limited to her immediate women relatives, her work 
was confined to the house, outside employment being frowned upon. As 
a consequence she earned no money over which the parent did not have 
jurisdiction. 

These patterns, however, are changing. The male has practically been 
emancipated, and women have travelled a long way. With the slow 
breakup of the extended family, with the increased opportunities for 
education and the practical disappearance of ethnic, religious and sex 
limitations on choice of job, and the opening of opportunities for eco- 
nomic gains away from the family, it is the authoritarian parent who is 
most likely to still restrict her freedom in these areas. 

The data are consistent with some of these cultural characteristics. 
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The mean scores on the Parental Permissiveness (subscale 12), the scale 
indicating the freedom which parents allow their children in their choice 
of friends, jobs and spending money are 3.22, 2.73, 3.31, and 3.05 for 
Moslem men, Moslem women, Christian men, and Christian women re- 
spectively. Here again Moslem and Christian parents allow more free- 
dom to their sons than they do to their daughters, the characteristic 
differential treatment of the two sexes. 

In terms of subscale correlations, the relationships between F scores 
and freedom permitted in choice of friends, jobs, and spending of money 
(subscale 12) are negative for both the United States and the Middle 
East samples and roughly equivalent in magnitude (range, .00 to -.26). 
In the United States, where the individual is brought up in a relatively 
free atmosphere, where he studies on his own and strives to become in- 
dependent of the family, it is probably more frequently the authoritarian 
parent who most restricts the freedom of sons and daughters in these 
areas. The same relationships are probably prevalent in the Middle East 
although the scores on the permissive measures are lower. 

With respect to the subject’s own attitude toward freedoms that he or 
she would allow to daughters and to sons of his own age, two things are 
apparent. In the first place the respondent’s permissiveness is positively 
related to the permissiveness he attributes to his parents: The relation- 
ships of Parental Permissiveness (subscale 12) to permissions that should 
be allowed to daughters are r=.20, .22, .09, and .41 for Moslem men, 
Moslem women, Christian men, and Christian women respectively; all 
of which are significant, except in the case of Christian men. The re- 
lationships of Parental Permissiveness to permissions that should be al- - 
lowed to sons (subscale 14) are also positive, though below significance 
for Christian women, r’s being .34, .22, .43, and .05 for Moslem men, 
Moslem women, Christian men and Christian women respectively. In 
the second place, women in the samples, as would be expected, would 
allow more freedom to women than would the men: The means on sub- 
scale 13, concerning permissions that should be allowed daughters are 
2.04, 2.16, 2.43, 2.95. On the other hand, men and women agree quite 
well on the freedom they would allow to sons, the means being 3.26, 3.24, 
3.28, and 3.10 for Moslem men and women, Christian men and women 
respectively. 

Subscales 15 and 16 are measures of the family’s tolerance for other 
religions and of the family’s adherence to religious practices. There is 
some evidence of a cultural difference in the relationship between the 
measures, Religious Tolerance and Authoritarianism; whereas in the 
United States there is essentially none.* In Egypt tolerance is associated 
with non-authoritarianism, the correlations ranging between -.09 to 
~.20, two of the four being significant. The highest relationship between 


* Editor’s Note: A low but significant correlation is evident in the United States 
at the college level, r= —.14. 
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these two variables occur for the respondents at al Azhar, r=.26. When 
we consider that the members of this group are students at the oldest 
Moslem theological University and aspire to become either religious 
leaders or lawyers at religious courts, the relationship becomes more 
meaningful. This group also has the highest mean score on the F scale, 
71. When we remember that sectarianism and religious prejudice are 
not alien to the Middle East, but form part of its traditional economic 
and social structure, the results become understandable. 

Interesting relationships are also evident between authoritarianism 
and family adherence to religious practice. They are positive and sig- 
nificant for all groups in both cultures irrespective of the religious 
affiliation. The correlations are higher for women than for men, sig- 
nificantly so for Protestants in the United States. No significant differ- 
ences in the relations were found between Christians and Moslems in 
Egypt. Here again the strongest relationship is for al Azhar (r= .30). 

From the above discussion we can tentatively conclude that the more 
authoritarian persons tend to come from families that are less tolerant 
of other religions and further, tend to participate more in religious ac- 
tivities. These relationships appear to be more pronounced in Egypt 
than in the United States, and are stronger in the case of respondents 
from al Azhar, who have direct religious affiliations and religious voca- 
tional ambitions. 


Authoritarianism and Personality Correlates 


The correlates of the authoritarian personality have been a contro- 
versial problem ever since the concept was introduced. From the earliest 
descriptions of the authoritarian to the most elaborate empirical studies, 
one tends to feel that authoritarianism as such is an undesirable per- 
sonality dimension, its characteristics tending to yield a picture of the 
authoritarian as one more neurotic than normal. Even though the 
neurotic nature of the authoritarian has been questioned as well as denied’, 
this impression still remains. This can be better understood when 
one recalls that the early studies were couched in an orthodox psycho- 
analytic frame of reference and were aimed at linking the authoritarian 
with ethnocentrism. These two considerations possibly contribute to the 
emergence of a pathological picture of the authoritarian. Another con- 
tributing factor is that the early studies were carried out in a culture that 
was relatively non-authoritarian in its character; thus the authoritarian 
was looked upon as a deviate from the norm. In this section an attempt 
will be made to compare some personality correlates of authoritarianism 
under the two cultural conditions to find out whether the personality 
profile of the authoritarian is the same under both conditions. Because 
of the importance of this section, the relation of each subscale to authori- 
tarianism will be discussed separately. 


®Mas.inc, J. How Neurotic is the Authoritarian? J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol. 
1954, 49, 316-318. 
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Self Rejection—Scale 24: The higher the scores on this measure, the 
more the individual is dissatisfied with himself and his relationships with 
others. 

In the United States the relationships are low, significant only for 
Protestant men, (r= -.12). All are negative except for the Catholic 
women. None of the relationships, however, are significantly different 
from each other. 

In Egypt, again, small negative correlations characterize the relation- 
ships of these two variables (range —.05 to —.21). The relationship is 
significant for all groups except Christian women. The relationships tend 
to be higher in Egypt than the United States but not significantly different. 


Grades in Adjustment—Scale 25: The higher the score on the Grade- 
Adjustment Scale, the lower the individual’s school achievement and the 
greater his dissatisfaction. 

In the United States the correlations with authoritarianism range 
from .00 to .10, significant for Protestant women. No significant relation- 
ship appears in the case of the others. In Egypt the relationships are nega- 
tive for all groups except the Christian women. They are significant for 
both the Moslem men and women, r being -.12, and -.14.* In view of 
the emphasis that is placed upon academic achievement and also in view 
of the fact that entrance to state universities depends on grades and com- 
petitive examinations, this indication that grades are not a problem in the 
adjustment of the authoritarian deserves special attention. Does the indi- 
vidual not worry over grades, or is it only a denial on his part? 

As noted above, the individual’s concern about his grades and his 
report of his class standing represented the content of this measure. In 
terms of the question concerning the latter, over 50% of Middle Eastern 
men and women claimed that their grades were above the class average. 
In the United States 25% made this claim. Even though we have no data 
concerning their actual academic standing, the fact that as high a pro- 
portion of Middle Eastern respondents reported “grades above average” 
suggests that their perception of their status is a reflection of cultural ex- 
pectations rather than of reality. There are indications that in the Middle 
East the individual tends to perceive himself as being closer to the ideal 
than to the typical. The negative relationship between those two variables 
becomes more meaningful, if we can also assume that the religiously 
oriented person perceives himself as striving towards the ideal and in fact 
being closer to it than others. The al Azhar group offers a good illustration. 
They have the highest correlation between the two variables -.30, sig- 
nificant at the .0005 level of confidence. 


Anxtety—Scale 27: A high score indicates a high level of anxiety. The 
results indicate low but positive correlations between this measure and the 


* By level of education the correlations for Secondary School and College are: 
U.S. .00 and +.07 respectively; Egypt --.09 and .00 respectively. 
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F scale for the four groups in the United States. They are significant, 
however, only for the Protestant men and women (.12 and .11 re- 
spectively). This trend is in the expected direction and is in agreement 
with both the clinical observations reported in the Authoritarian Person- 
ality and the findings of Siegel® who reports a correlation of .25 
between authoritarianism and anxiety.* Even though our results provide 
additional evidence for this relationship in the United States, the pic- 
ture is not yet clear. 

In the Middle East the relationship between these two variables exists 
except that it is in the negative direction. The relationship is significant at 
the .05 level for the Moslem women in Egypt, r being -.10. For the 
al Azhar students, r is —.11 (—.19 required for significance at the .05 
level). Even though the relationships are not high, there are significant 
differences between the two cultures. The U.S. Protestant men differ 
significantly from the Egyptian Moslem men and the al Azhar group, z 
being 2.66 and 2.09 respectively; U.S. Protestant women also differ sig- 
nificantly from the Moslem women in Egypt, z being 3.21. 


Adjustment—Scale 28: A high score on this scale indicates good adjust- 
ment. Correlations between this measure and authoritarianism are not 
significant for the U.S. groups. For the Egyptian groups the relationships 
are more pronounced and consistent. The relations are significant for the 
Moslem men and women, r being .11 and .16 respectively, but not for the 
Christians.* This suggests the possibility that the authoritarian Moslem 
respondent in Egypt tends to be better adjusted according to this measure 
than either the Christian authoritarian in Egypt or the authoritarian in 
the United States. This fits in with the explanation that the Moslem 
authoritarian finds himself more in conformity with the Middle East cul- 
ture whereas the U.S. authoritarian finds himself an alien in his culture. 
The position of the Christians in Egypt indicates the possibility that be- 
cause of greater exposure, and the greater fluidity of their cultural setting, 
the correlation with adjustment tends to be less pronounced. 


Non-authoritarianism—F4—S cale 30: The non-authoritarian F4 scale is 
an empirical scale made up of items taken from various personality tests. 
The items were selected on the basis of correlations with the original F 
scale’. Thus a high score on this scale in terms of this earlier study is 
correlated with a low score on the F scale. The correlation of these two 
scales supports the original assumption of Fromm about authoritarianism 





* Editor's Note: The correlations between Anxiety and the F scale, when the 
sample is divided according to level of education, are U.S. Secondary School .03, 
College .01; Egypt Secondary School --.19, College .05. 

* Editor's Note: By level of education the correlations, Secondary School and 
College, are U.S., .05 and .03 respectively; Egypt, .17 and .03 respectively. 

*SreceL, §. Certain determinants and correlates of authoritarianism. Genet. 
Psychol. Monog., 1954, 49, 187-229. 

* Wesster, H., Sanrorp, N., & FrriEDMAN, M., A new instrument for study- 
ing Authoritarianism in personality, J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 73-84. 
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not being a pure type but having non-authoritarian characteristics as 
well®. 

The results show a significant negative correlation between F1 and F4 
for all the groups except the Moslem women in Egypt* and al Azhar, 
where the r’s are in the predicted direction but not significant. In Egypt 
they range from —.04 to —.18, in the East Mediterranean from —.11 to -.33; 
in the United States from —.35 to —.48, all significant. 

The differences in the relationships between these two variables for 
the Egyptian and American groups are significant. The differences of both 
the Protestant and Catholic men, from the Christian and Moslem men in 
Egypt are significantly higher for the U.S. groups, The same applies for 
the differences of the Catholic and Protestant women in the United States 
from the Christian and Moslem women in Egypt. Comparing Americans 
with the East Mediterranean groups the differences between the American 
men and women of both denominations and the Moslem men and women 
are significant, being higher for the Americans. 

The significantly higher negative correlation on the two variables in 
the United States as contrasted with Egypt suggests the possibility that the 
higher the individual’s authoritarian score in the United States, the fewer 
the non-authoritarian traits does he possess. In the Middle East, and 
especially for the Moslem authoritarian, the lower negative correlations 
suggest the possibility that he has more non-authoritarian traits than the 
United States authoritarian. 

On the basis of the above discussion the following tentative picture of 
the personality correlates of the authoritarian in both the United States 
and Egypt is suggested. In Egypt the (secondary school) * authoritarian 
tends to be more self accepting than the authoritarian in the United 
States, Grades or scholastic achievement do not appear to be as impor- 
tant factors in this adjustment; he appears to be less anxious, better ad- 
justed and tends to possess more of the non-authoritarian traits which 
have been found to accompany authoritarianism. This picture appears to 
be sharper for the, Moslem males than for any of the other sub-groups. 
The negative relationship with anxiety does not indicate that it is absent 
from the culture but only that it is not related to authoritarianism. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Within the recognized limitations of our sample, as well as those of 
the cross-cultural method, some similarities and differences between the 
authoritarian variable and its correlates are suggested for the United 
States and Egypt. In several areas our results have confirmed previous 








* By level of education the correlations Secondary School and Colleges are 
U.S. —.30, —.42 respectively; Egypt —.05, —.20 respectively. Scale reliabilities 
are higher in the United States. 

* Editor’s insertion. (The pattern of relationships with the F scale for the 
Egyptian college sample is similar to that obtained for the U.S. college group.) 

*Fromm, Ericu. Man for Himself. New York, Rhinehart, 1941. 
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research and in others have suggested new possible trends for further 
investigation. The higher average score on the F scale, in cultures that are 
known to possess more authoritarian characteristics has been again veri- 
fied. Negative correlations between measures of exposure of our respond- 
ents and their parents, as defined in the study, and authoritarianism quite 
generally characterize the Egyptian samples. Rural-urban residence and 
education of mother are the two measures that correlate negatively with 
authoritarianism in the United States, when the level of education is held 
constant. The importance of education is evident in these relationships. 
Because of the relatively lower level of education of parents in Egypt, 
especially among our Moslem men, the self exposure of the respondents 
seems to be of paramount importance. Exposure, measured in terms of 
contact with Western influences, tends to be more highly correlated with 
authoritarianism (negatively) than is the level of parent education. The 
negative correlations between measures of liberalism, as defined in these 
studies and authoritarianism, again confirms the general findings in the 
United States and extends them to the Middle East. When religious 
practice and religious tolerance are taken as indices of liberalism, the 
relationships are strongest for respondents from al Azhar who are known 
to have specific affiliations and interests. The generality of this relationship 
needs to be established. 

; The relationships between positive attributes of personality and 
authoritarianism tend to be opposite in Egypt and the United States. They 
suggest that in Egypt the authoritarian Moslem may be more healthy 
psychologically, this perhaps because he is conforming to the general cul- 
ture pattern. On the other hand the Egyptian Christian who is authori- 
tarian, whose subculture is more fluid, presents a less healthy picture. 
Similarly in the United States, the more authoritarian Catholic may be 
somewhat better adjusted than the Protestant authoritarian whose sub- 
culture tends to be more liberal. Thus it appears that when the personality 
picture of the authoritarian is taken into account, the general culture as 
well as the religious context must be defined.* 

In general the pattern of relationships seems to be, similar in both 
cultures. The absence of a relationship between authoritarianism and 
another variable indicates either that the norms in that area are accepted 
and clear cut, or that they do not present an adequate index or problem 
for that area. For example, the absence of a relationship between authori- 
tarianism and parental restrictions for Moslem women in Egypt may be 
explained in terms of the general restrictiveness for women in the culture. 


* Editor’s Note: Relationships, F scale vs personality measures, at the college 
level in Egypt and the United States are very similar except with respect to the 
non-authoritarian F 4 measure ( r = —.20, —.42 respectively) 
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The Arab Middle East: 
Some Social Psychological Problems 


Robert B. MacLeod 


The Dual Purpose of Cross-Cultural Study 


One of the significant developments in the social sciences during the 
past two decades has been the extension of the cross-cultural method, 
developed largely within the context of comparative ethnology, into. 
fields that have hitherto drawn only incidentally upon the resources of 
other cultures. The genius of the method is that it attempts to combine 
the extensive quantitative approach of sociology and social psychology 
with the intensive descriptive-analytic approach of ethnology. Whether 
or not a true cross-cultural social science will ever be achieved remains 
to be seen, but the accomplishments so far may be regarded at at least 
promising.* The present program, of which this is merely a preliminary 
report, represents an attempt to apply cross-cultural methods to a few of 
the more accessible aspects of Middle Eastern and Western cultures. 

Broadly speaking, cross-cultural studies usually have a dual purpose, 
one practical and the other theoretical. On the practical side we are 
interested, through the comparison of similarities and differences between 
selected aspects of different cultures, in providing a basis for mutual 
understanding. The more facts we know about one another, the more 
likely we are to be tolerant of our respective differences. On the theoreti- 
cal side, we find in cross-cultural studies a way of testing hypotheses 
about the “basic” law of human behavior by systematically observing 
similar types of behavior in widely varied social and cultural settings. 
Cultural variation becomes thus the analogue for the social scientist of 
the deliberately controlled laboratory variation of the experimentalist, 
the main difference being that the social scientist must seek for the set- 
ting that will provide a crucial test for his hypothesis. The present studies 
have been directed towards both types of objective. 

The range of problems that can be illuminated by cross-cultural 
study is very great. On the purely descriptive level we are interested in 
finding out what the world looks like to other people, how they appre- 
hend themselves and each other, what needs and drives are felt as related 
to what goals, towards what values they are oriented, what for them is 
the meaning of success and failure, what constitutes a reward and what 


* J. W. M. Whiting. The Cross-Cultural Method in G. Lindsey Ed. Handbook 
of Social Psychology. Cambridge Addison-Wesley, 1954, pp. 523-531. 
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a punishment. There are probably no psychological phenomena, from the 
apparently simple perceptions of color, space, and time to the enor- 
mously complex cognitive structures that we call attitudes, stereotypes, 
beliefs and values, that will not be better understood if we view them in 
the context of cultural variation. Beyond the problem of description, 
however, is that of establishing the kinds of functional inter-relationship 
that can be generalized as psychological and social laws. This involves the 
specifying of the necessary and sufficient conditions of the particular 
phenomenon. We are interested, for instance, not merely in the fact that 
in a particular culture the structure of past and future time is not clearly 
articulated, but also in the conditions of living that underlie different 
kinds of temporal articulation and ‘in the relationship between the struc- 
ture of phenomenal time and psychological states like guilt and anxiety. 
Findings of this sort can be generalized beyond the limits of a given 
culture. 


Sample Problems for Attitudinal Analysis 


These studies do not pretend to outline a “psychology” of the Arab 
Middle East, nor even to give an exhaustive account of the attitudes and 
value-orientations of a single segment of the Middle Eastern population. 
Even a limited study such as this must, however, be designed within the 
framework of a set of problems which, it is hoped, will continue to be in- 
vestigated by other groups and with other tools. 

Here are a few of the major problems that come into focus as soon 
as one begins to look as a social psychologist at the Middle East and to 
compare it with the Western world as we know it. 


(1) The spearhead of modern Western influence has been education. 
Even the early nineteenth century missionaries, whose mission was to 
“save souls,” operated through the medium of education, and. today 
the young people of the Arab world are likely to make their first and 
deepest contact with the West by way of foreign teachers, native teachers 
who have been educated in foreign schools, and textbooks that have been 
translated from foreign languages. The curricula of the Arab schools, 
while still weighted with the history, literature, and religion of the Middle 
East, are steadily being broadened to include much of the content of the 
Western European and American tradition, particularly in natural and 
social science. As illiteracy is being overcome, it is thus giving place to a 
literacy that contains recognizable Western components. What is the 
effect of this Western orientation in education on the outlook of youth? 


(2) The most visible evidence of Western impact is, however, in the 
day to day living of people, particularly in the urban centers. A scant 
half-century of technology has transformed the way of life of the whole 
Western world, revolutionizing the means of production, creating new 
consumer demands, centralizing and then decentralizing the population 
through the development of new methods of transportation and com- 
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munication, and creating an atmosphere in which change is regarded as 
progress and anything new is considered as good. The technological revo- 
lution has come later to the Middle East, but it has proceeded all the 
more rapidly. In Cairo and Beirut, in Damascus and Baghdad, the air 
is filled with the honking of automobile horns and the jangle of tele- 
phones; yet just a few miles away we find village life as placid as it was 
a thousand years ago. The contrasts in the Middle East are far greater 
than they have ever been in the West. What are the psychological con- 
comitants of the changes that are being brought about by Western tech- 
nology? 

One of the most obvious changes is in the economic standard of 
living. New types of consumer goods and services create new demands, 
which not only create new occupations but also generate new needs and 
goals in the individual. To what extent is Western technology altering 
the motivational patterns of the younger generation of Middle Eastern- 
ers? Are there changes in the value-hierarchy of the occupations? Are 
new standards of success emerging? Is the pattern of planning for the 
future undergoing any radical change? 


(3) The dominant theme of Middle Eastern politics today is nationalism, 
and Arab nationalism is in a very important sense a by-product of Western 
influence. Arab nationalism had virtually ceased to exist during the cen- 
turies of Ottoman domination, During World War I one of the elements 
of Allied military strategy in the Middle East was to foster the resurgence 
of Arab national feeling as a way of mobilizing Arab support against the 
Turks. Since then, it has grown at an uneven rate but with rapidly 
mounting strength. Three developments in particular have been of sig- 
nificance. In the first place, the hope for Arab national unity was frus- 
trated by the system of mandates established under the League of Na- 
tions, a system which served to divide rather than to unify the Arab 
world, but which did not succeed in destroying the ideal of a common 
Arab nation. In the second place, there has been the introduction of the 
Western-sponsored and Western supported Israeli state, a development 
that is universally regarded in the Arab world as a threat to Arab na- 
tional existence and that has consequently had the effect of consolidating 
and strengthening Arab in-group feeling. And, finally, the discovery and 
exploitation of Arabian oil resources by the Western powers has not only 
increased the visibility of the foreigner but has also given the Arab world 
a clearer appreciation of its own strategic importance. 

This is not the place for an assessment of the pros and cons of these 
developments. The fact remains, however, that the essential conditions 
for the emergence of a strong nationality sentiment are present, and that 
any inquiry into Middle Eastern attitudes is bound to encounter national- 
ism at every turn. Some of the central questions that suggest themselves 
are accordingly: What, on the positive side, is the common core of con- 
tent in Arab nationalism as it is felt by the people? To what extent is it 
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religious rather than political, to what extent centered about a common 
language and history, to what extent focused upon common goal? What 
are the symbols and slogans that help to give it articulation? What, on the 
negative side, are the specific fears and resentments that help to con- 
solidate nationality feeling? What, concretely, are the attitudes toward 
the Israeli, the British, the French, the Americans, and the Russians? 

The most burning question of all is, of course: In what ways is 
Arab thinking consonant with or antagonistic to each of the major world 
ideologies that are now competing for Arab support? This question can- 
not, of course, be answered by a survey, but it must be in the backgrund 
of our thinking. 


(4) Religious beliefs and practices are always called into question during 
periods of cultural interpenetration. For many centuries in the Middle 
East three major religions have existed side by side, Islam, Christianity, 
and Judaism. Each has represented not only a system of religious belief 
but also a patterning of social organization, with the various sub-groups 
differentiated as to location, as to customs and even frequently as to dress. 
The political structure of Lebanon, for instance, rests explicitly on the 
assumption of a numerical balance between Moslems and Christians. 
Within the Arab world the effect of Westernization has not been to 
challenge either Islam or Christianity in particular but rather, by chal- 
lenging all social norms, to raise questions as to values inherent in the 
religious tradition as such. The issues that become acute are similar to 
those that crop up in the recuurent controversy in Western Christianity 
between the Fundamentalists and the Modernists. To what extent does 
the religion of tradition provide a satisfactory guide to life? Are tech- 
nology and modern rationalism undermining the traditional religious 
orientation to life? To what extent must religion adapt itself to the chang- 
ing times? It is important to know not only the exent to which the beliefs 
of the younger generation are being affected but also in what measure the 
young people are adhering to the religious practices of their parents. 

Questions such as the foregoing might be multiplied indefinitely, but 
perhaps these will suffice. We can see that at every point at which the 
impact of the West is being felt we are led to inquire how the rising gen- 
eration is reacting. To obtain intelligible answers we must point out 
questions specifically towards those aspects of the experience of youth 
that are most likely to reveal their attitudes, and to relate hteir responses 
to such background facts as will indicate the degree and kind of exposure 
they have had. At no point does the study permit us to probe very deeply, 
but it gives us at least a first approximation to an answer to some of the 
larger questions. 


The Dynamics of Some Middle Eastern Attitudes 


Our first objective, as we have seen, is to present in some of its 
aspects the attitudinal content of Middle Eastern youth. Our second ob- 
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jective is to explore some of the interrelations between attitudinal con- 
tent and underlying conditions, with a view to the extension of basic 
psychological theory. In addition to a sort of taxonomy of attitudes that 
will permit us to compare East with West and the various sub-groups 
of each population with one another, we should like to make use of the 
variety of sub-settings or behavior that our survey provides to throw 
some light on the dynamics of attitudes as such. 

The general problem is, of course, that of the relation between 
personality and culture; more specifically, that of the way in which 
particular attributes or manifestations of personality are related to 
particular structures and processes of the cultural environment. It is as- 
sumed that the theory of genetically determined differences in person- 
ality has been largely discredited, at least to the extent that the dis- 
tinctive psychological characteristics of the individual have never yet 
been pinned down to fixed elements in the genetic constitution. Even if 
we make the greatest possible concession to the theory of constitutional 
types, the evidence should all indicate that genetic factors may limit the 
range of variation but do not dictate the particular pattern of charac- 
teristics that are uniquely the individual’s personality. Similarly, it is 
recognized that psychological differences may be meaningfully related to 
various types of nutritional deficiency, endemic disease, etc., but the 
argument against the genetic theory holds equally true against a strictly 
physiological theory. “Middle East mentality,” if the term has any 
meaning, may conceivably be subtly steered in its development by 
climate, constitution, and diet, but the significant differentiating vari- 
ables are clearly cultural. It is to the culture that we must consequently 
look if we are to understand the specific attitudinal variations that ap- 
pear in these studies. Again we shall limit ourselves to a few of the 
most obivously important problem areas. 


(1) A great deal of current psychological interest is focused on the re- 
lation between training practices in childhood and the subsequent de- 
velopment of the traits and attitudes of the person. What, for instance, 
are the effects of a generally rigid pattern of training, as compared with 
the permissive type of child-rearing in which the impulses of the child 
are given freer play and a more “natural” system of rewards and pun- 
ishments is favored? What course of development is fostered by an en- 
vironment in which the child is encouraged to make his own decisions, 
as compared with an environment in which what is good or bad for the 
child is decided for him? These studies do not include full personality 
inventories of the respondents, but they do contain some useful per- 
sonality scales, and it provides enough information about childhood 
training both in the Middle East and in the United States to make pos- 
sible some interesting correlations. 


(2) One of the strongest bulwarks of Middle Eastern society has tra- 
ditionally been its stable and intimate family organization. What happens 
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to the family in a society in which the traditional rules of status and 
role are being called into question? At what points does the family 
structure show evidence of weakness? Are there automatic processes of 
readjustment that serve to protect it against threatened disintegration? 
How do different types of families cope with growing differences in out- 
look between the old and the new generation? The Middle East pro- 
vides an interesting case study in the dynamics of family organization. 


(3) The present study lends itself to an assessment of the “general” 
versus the “specific” theory of attitude formation and change. Stated 
in its more or less classic form, the problem is this: Do attitudes repre- 
sent the accumulation of a great number of specific learned responses to 
specific stimulus situations, i.e., constellations of specific habits that do 
not transfer beyond the situations in which they have been acquired? 
May we validly speak of general attitudes, irreducible to specific habits 
and capable of determining in a consistent way our responses to new situ- 
ations? Or, is the organization of attitudes best understood as a system 
of dynamically interrelated cognitive structures, some subordinate to 
others, which vary in their strength and degree of segregation within the 
pyschological field? An approach to the problem can be made through 
the study of attitudes like liberalism and conservatism. Within the 
Middle East we find, as we have noted, varying degrees of Western ex- 
posure or exposure to “modernism,” i.e., exposure to ideas and ways of 
living that are at variance with custom and tradition. Does exposure 
of this sort tend to produce a generalized attitude or liberalism, or is its 
effect limited to the specific behavioral contexts in which actual contact 
takes place? What differentiates the attitude that resists change from 
the attitude that responds readily to exposure? 


(4) The young people of the Middle East are growing up in an at- 
mosphere of political tension and uncertainty as to the future; young 
Americans, on the other hand, are only dimly aware of international 
tensions and find their personal lives very little affected. Will this 
differential focus and intensity of tension in the psychological field 
reveal itself throughout the range of attitudes of the two groups? Will 
it affect their personal motivation, their value-orientation, their sense of 
personal security? Will it express itself in differing patterns of anxiety 
and hostility ? 


/ 


(5) Does the formal religious affiliation of the individual bear any 
significant relation to his basic value-orientation and to the organization 
of his attitudes? Our sample contains Moslems and Christians of the 
Middle East, on the one hand, and Protestants and Roman Catholics of 
the United States on the other. Cutting across these religious categories, 
are variations in nationality, region, sex, family background, 
degree of Western exposure, and so forth. Do the Christians of the East, 
for instance, resemble the Moslems of the East more than they do the 
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Christians of the West? Are the regional differences of the Middle East 
more important than differences in religious doctrine? Studies such as 
these may throw some light on the relative importance of “basic” 
cultural tradition as compared with religious group membership in the 
determination of attitudes. 

These are but a few illustrations of ways in which the findings of a 
program such as this can be of interest not only as sources of descriptive 
information about cultures but also aids towards an understanding of 
some of the more basic problems of psychological dynamics. 
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